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Minnesota Lakes 


Invite you to their 
Cooling Breezes 


(The thousands of beautiful lakes and the 
streams abound in gamey fish— pike, black 
bass, crappies, muscallonge, pickerel, trout, 
etc. 

Camping and Outing Resorts—Deerwood, 
Perham, Detroit, Walker, Bemidji where 
the appetite grows and the pale cheek 
glows, are easily reached by convenient and 
automatic block signal train service of the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Several trains each way daily from St. Paul- 
Minneapolis and Duluth-Superior. 


“MINNESOTA LAKES,” 1914 edition, 
well illustrated and with numerous maps, 
and cover in handsome colors, describes 
the various OUTING SPO%>s, takes, hotels 
and rates, how reached, kinds of fish, etc., 
sent on request by 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. 


Daily Pullmans and Weekly Personally Conduc- 
ted Excursions—Chicago to Yellowstone Park via 
Gardiner Gateway, June 15 to September 15. 





plain or sea and sky 


Yellowstone Park 


‘The most unique and wonderful 
outing spot on earth. SEASON: 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 1s. 


During the heated term in the moist 
climates of the central, eastern and southern 
states, the cool, refreshing mountain climate 
of the World’s Wonderland invigorates 
and energizes one both mentally and 
physically. 

SPLENDID HOTELS, unique natural 
phenomena, nature’s oWn menagerie of wild 
animals, trout fishing PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE, are found in Yellowstone Park. 


Go via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
and GARDINER, the 
ORIGINAL ENTRANCE 
For eight cents in stamps, attractive and 


valuable publications on the Park will be 
forwarded by 
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The North Coast 


Abounds in attractive scenery. Mountain 
and forest, valley and peak, river and lake, 
sound and ocean, city and hamlet, minister 
tothe pleasure and betterment of humanity. 
‘The Coast line is one of much variety. 
The deep indentations —- bays, straits and 
sounds supplemented by beaches of white, 
hard sand miles in length, are broken at 
intervals by tree covered bluffs and rocky 
precipices with projecting reefs of most 
peculiar forms. The traveler to the North 
Pacific Coast should spend some time at 
these Washington and Oregon beaches, 
or at the numerous mountain resorts of the 


Puget Sound and Columbia River regions. 


Frequent Northern Pacific 
Train Service 


from and to the Coast cities. Descriptive 
folders of these localities sent on request by 


PAUL, MINN. 


Two through trains daily from Chicago, St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, one from St. Louis-Kansa3 City and 
Omaha; to North Pacific Coast and intermediate 





Pacific Wheaties Send ; 


For those who seek the solace of mountain fastnesses, the lure of the finny tribes in lakes and streams, 
the awe inspiring phenomena of nature, the thrill of the ever changing panorama of mountain and 
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The Secret of Achievement 


Partial List) of 


Contents 





The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors-on which 
pends. 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think “all around” any 
ject. 

How to throw the mind into delibe- 
rate, controlled, productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 
How to acquire the power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, Reasoning, Analysis. 
How to acquire the skill of Creative 
Writing. 
How to 
Thought. 
How to drive from the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of thought 
with keen, concentrated power. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in Creative 
Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind Power. 

How’ the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will training. 

Definite Methods for developin ill. 
The NINETY-NINE METHODS for 
veins Will-Power in the Conduct of 
wife. 


it de- 


sub- 


guard against errors in 


Seven Principles of drill in Mental, 
Physical, Personal power. 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 


power of Perception, Memory, 
ination, Self Analysis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye upon 
what is before you~object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to become aware of Nerve Ac- 
tion. 

How to keep the body well-poised. 

How to open the Mind and Body for 
reception of incoming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny of the 
Nervous system. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to train the Hand. 

How to maintain the Central Factors 
of Body health. 
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“POWER OF WILL” 


By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M. S. 


A Scientific Course in Will-Training Which Has Helped Over 
20,000 People—Sent Free for Inspection for 5 Days 


Y HIS great work provides a thorough course in 
Will-Training, consisting of 28 lessons. It re- 
veals the secrets as to how great men train their 
wills into wonderful power. 

All psychologists will testify that great men are 
not born with more gifts than others. They sim- 
ply make something of their gifts, and others do not. They 
learn how to use their wills. We, on the contrary, allow the 
great powers we possess TO LIE DORMANT. 


How to Develop Inflexible Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained into 
wonderful power—like memory, or like any one of the senses 
—by intelligent exercise and use. The trouble with almost 
everyone is that they do not use their wills. They carry out 
other people’s wills, or drift along with circumstances, 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactl 
what happens, in most people, to the faculty we call ‘‘will- 
power.” Because we never use the Will, we finally become 
unable to use it. We degenerate into beings little more than 
slaves—unhappy, discontented, envious, hoping blindly that 
“some day’—without any effort—we will attain what we 


most want in life. 
Helps Everybody 


“Power of Will’? provides the shake-up that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred people need. Men like jodes, Ben B. 
Lindsey, Supreme Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador, Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie, 
of Nebraska, General Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co., Asst. Postmaster General Britt, E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, of Burroughs Adding Machine Company—and literally 
thousands of other men of action and ambition like them— 
read, use, and praise ‘Power of Will.” US 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made decisive 
men of action out of the most miserable “down-and-outs.” It 
has cured victims of drink and other vices. It has made big 
men bigger by showing them how to use their brains better. 
It is a goad to young and old alike. It has reawakened am- 
bition in men and women who have been turned from their 
life purposes, and shown its students how to carry forward 
their ambitions into consummation. 


Sent on Free Trial for Five’ Days 


i k—although it is really a complete 
pricwill Training is only $3.0 The publishers will 
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The 
course in Will-Training—is only $3.00. ‘ p 
gladly send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely mail the coupon. below, enclosing your 
business card, or giving a reference. If you decide to keep 
the book, send the money. If not, mail the book back. Tear 
out and fill out the coupon now, before you forget. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 
72 Wilcox Block, Meriden, Coan. 














Difficulties in Mastering Harmful Hab- 
its. 

The Law of Will-Power in Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit Cure. 

Fifteen Methods of mastering Anger 
and Irritability. 

The  Psycho-Physical 
Drink Habit. 

Nine demonstrated regimes for mas- 
tering this curse. 

How to overcome embarrassing Hesi- 
tation of Speech. 

How to prevent Mind-wandering. 

How to hold the mind closely upon 
any desired line of thought. 

How to speak tersely, emphatically, 
and think ahead for best expression. 

How to. school yourself against 
Thoughtlessness. 

How to overcome Indecision. 

The Prirciples of Memory. 


cause of the 


How to throw Attention and Energy 
into Memory culture. 

The Peycnahagiees Principles for mem- 
orizing words, sentences, anything. 

The Law of Memory. 

Method for remembering the substance 
of any book. z 

How to plan ahead in 
through IMAGINATION. : 

How to plan conduct so as to avoid 
former mistakes of Thought, Action. 

How to make the imagination fill the 
mind with Life, Action, Energy, 
Beauty, scenes of Pleasure, Profit. j 

How to work the Imagination for dis- 
covery and invention. ate 

How to cure diseased imagination. 

How to banish unhealthy mind states. 

How to banish fear of Men, Ill Luck, 
Death, Misfortune, 


our career 




















“T would not wines separate myself 
EARS, 


from 4At.’’—Cuas. W. Adv. Mgr. 
Winton Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The five day examination period al- 
lowed by you ts certainly long enough 
to convince anyone that this is a book 
one needs. I regret I did not know 
there was a book like this long ago. My 
enthusiasm is beyond description.” — 
Roy S. Tuarp, Passenger Dept., South- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co., Oakland, Cal. 


“In it I found rules and principles 
that make it worth its weight in gold.” 
—Dist.-Atty. Goopwin, Oil City, Pa. 


“I have your ‘Power of Will’ and 
would not take $100 for it.”—J. A. Wac- 
NER, Sec.-Treas., Toronto Academy of 
Music, Edmonton, Can. 

“Dollars-and-cents do not count when 
buying Prof. Haddock’s books, 1 want 
everything he publishes, because 1 con- 
sider his works of priceless value.’’— 
Oxrtver N. Moxey, Moxey Realty Co., 
San Francisco, Caf, 


“Only wish I had a little of this 
knowledge years ago.”—R. W. Ossorn, 
Office of the Sec’y, Gov’t Porto Rico. 

“IT consider ‘Power of Will’ invalu- 
able to the systematic and thorough stu- 
dent in any walk of life.”,—Dr. Wm. 
Grounpb, Ex-Pres. isc. State Med. 
Asso., Superior, Wis. 


“The best book of the kind published. 
I haven’t exhausted its possibilities, and 
robaly never will.’’-—Rotanp MILuer, 
?, O. Box 830, Denver, Colo. 


“Has _ startled thinking men all 
over the world. If you want to know 
what you are, or can be—get it. It 
opens up a new world.”’—James F. 
Evts, President National chool of 
Salesmanship, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Better than anything I have met in 
FORTY YEARS’ study of these sub- 
jects. I am grisiely grateful to secure 
this book,’’—Rev. Wm. Henny Barnes, 
612 N. 43d St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Address.. 












Pelton 
Publishing 

Company 
Meriden, Conn. 









Gentlemen: 

Please send me a 
_copy of “Power of Will” 
without charge. I agree to remit 
$3.00, or remail the book in 5 days. 
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JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
Lyman Asport, Editor “The Outlook,” New York. 
Jane Apvams, Hull-House, Chicago. 
' ape Granau Brooxs, Cambridge, Mass. 
tmer E, Brown, Chancellor of New York University. 
E. B. Bryan, President Colgate University. 
Ricnaro T. Ery, University of Wisconsin. 
W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 
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“I cannot be present at the meeting called to organize the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; but I am glad that 
such a movement is on foot, and wish it the fullest success. 
By giving a portion of their time to a vigorous training of the 
intellect and a study of the best books, men gain the power to 
deal satisfactorily with questions with which the mind might 
otherwise become bewildered. I perceive this important 
advantage in the proposed organization ; namely, that those who 
engage in it will mutually encourage each other. I shall be in- 
terested to watch, during the little space of life that may yet 
remain to me, the progress and results of the plan which has 
drawn from me this letter.”—William Cullen Bryant. 


“IT could say nothing better than the great truths Chau- 
tauqua has taught to everyone, that if you have a rounded, 
completed education you have put yourselves in relation with 
all the past, with all the great life of the present; you have 
reached on to the infinite hope of the future. I venture to say 
there is no man or woman educating himself or herself through 
Chautauqua who will not feel more and more the opportunity 


of the present moment in a present world.”—Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 


“Chautauqua, like Judaism ‘n its best estate, is an institu- 

tion for the promotion of the higher life, social and intellectual. 

. .« Chautauqua cultivates faith and works.”—The late Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins. 


“To direct the reading for a period of years, for so many 
thousands is to affect not only their present culture, but to 
increase their intellectual activity for the period of their natural 
lives, and thus, among other things, greatly to add to the range 
of their enjoyment. It appears to me that a system which can 
create such excellent results merits the most cordial praise from 
all lovers of men.”—Prin. A. M. Fairbairn, Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England. 


“The true significance of the Chautauqua movement seems 
to me not to lie chiefly in the great summer gatherings, in the 
crowded lectures, the enthusiastic conferences, and the i inspiring 
commencement addresses at Chautauqua itself, nor in the 
diplomas awarded there. But the Chautauqua circles through- 
out the land mean useful, wisely-directed home reading and in- 
telligent general conversation in the home circle wherever their 
influence extends. Not only is it true that neighborhoods which 
have been stagnant for the lack of any common themes for 
conversation higher than the local gossip have been stirred to 
new intellectual life when the circles met to consider the facts 
of history or science and the noble thoughts and perfect forms 
of the best literature of all time, but in the home circle as well. 
In the family life of thousands of homes, children and parents 
have new themes brought into their horizon and talked about 
with a common interest at the table and in the evening.”—Ex- 
President Merrill E. Gates, Athherst College. 


“The New York Chautauqua—father and mother of all the 
other Chautauquas in the country—is one of the great insti- 
tutions founded in the nineteenth century. It is essentially a 
school for the people.”—The late Prof. Francis W. Parker, of 
the University of Chicago. ° 


“My heart swells with pride every time I look at my own 
diploma, because it was secured during the very busiest portion 
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MERGED WITH THE INDEPENDENT, JUNE 1, 
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f. G. Peasopy, Harvard University. 
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of a busy business life. I heartily recommend it to any one 
who can possibly find time and a few dollars to try it.”—John 
R. Pepper in “Thirty Years at the Superintendent’s Desk.” 


“Tt is among the most enlightening of our educational agen- 
cies in the United States.”—John Graham Brooks, author “The 
Social Unrest.” 


“It has helped very many to redeem small portions of time 
which otherwise would have gone to waste. Some savings 
banks refuse to receive fractions of a dollar. But, with a book 
at hand, the smallest fractions of an hour may be turned to 
good account.”—James H. Carlisle, President Wofford College. 


“It is the most inclusive, democratic, and available educa- 
tional institution in the world.”—Alfred Edward Lavell in “The 
Christian Guardian.” 


“Many a movement that goes by another name has lit its 
torch by the fire the C. L. S. C. has kindled. As it looks to me, 
the great achievement of the C. L. S. C. has been that it has 
prevented an arrest of development. There is no danger so 
great, so universal, as mental arrest and stagnation. When we 
get through high school or college we are absorbed in other 
affairs and we never advance or grow. We are more intense in 
our own special calling or line, but as for general mental 
growth, we have stopped. Senescence, the golden period of life, 
the crown of age, which used to be symbolic of wisdom, but 
which is now too often not wise but foolish, that glorious con- 
summation of life we ought to strive for as a people, as family 
stocks, as a race.”—G, Stanley Hall, President Clark University. 


“Your scheme to induce business men and others to pursue 
useful courses of reading in science and history is worthy of all 
commendation. While we cannot expect to make such persons 
scientists or scholars, we may expect them to become appre- 
ciative of things scientific and scholarly, and to be able to 
discriminate between the false and the true. The books for 
such a curriculum should be very carefully chosen. In science 
they should be such as only give the aspects of nature and a 
few fundamental principles. Anything technically scientific 
would either disgust or mislead In history they should be clear 
outlines, rather than exhaustive philosophic treatises.”—-How- 
ard Crosby. 


“What is education? It consists in the formation of cer- 
tain habits. When a man is truly educated he has acquired the 
habit of observing facts and people; of thinking about them; of 
reading what other people think about them; of growing his 
own thoughts on a variety of subjects; of regulating his own 
thoughts, avoiding idle reverie, and acquiring the art of concen- 
tration; of expressing his thoughts by voice and pen; of embody- 
ing his knowledge in action, and this in the service of the in- 
dividual and society. This man is the truly educated man. Of 
course, school contributes to education. Its advantages we have 
no time now to consider, but Chautauqua stands for the idea that 
these habits may be formed and cultivated out of scliool. Chau-. 
tauqua emphasizes the value of fragments of opportunity.”— 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 


“The Chautauqua Assembly is the visible center of the 
greatest university in the world.”.—New York Herald. 
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In July the International Congress of 
South American students will held 
at Santiago, Chile. 


From July 6 to July 11 in St. Paul 
will be held a meeting of the National 
Education Association. 

The es championship of France in 
golf will be played for at Le Toquet, 
beginning July 6. 

The annual: convention of the Music 
Teachers Association of California will 
Bey at San Diego July 18, 14, 15 
and 16. 


A conference of the members of the 
legal division of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July 14 to 21, in order to secure the 
fullest measure of coédperation and bet- 
ter mutual ‘understanding among those 
YMegal work of sift service. 





Wa peetvemenen at Bayreuth 
b this gumine re scheduled as follows: 


r 

lying ,Dutchman,” July 22 and 
31; August 5, 11 and 19; “Parsifal,” 
J 23, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 and 20; 
the “Ring,” July 25, 26, 27 and 29, and 
August 18, 15, 17 and 19. 

The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-81. 

The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 8. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Semarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre» 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 


tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 

The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 


The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal) will be held at Sara 
Springs, New York, from Ninth Mont 
2d, to Ninth, Month, 8th. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by. the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 


Service. : 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 to 9 will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 

The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 


The twenty-first World Peace Con- 
gress will occur in Vienna September 
15-19. 

The Baltic Exhibition at. Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open on September 15.” 

An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and, indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, Lon- 
don, till October. ~, ° 

At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open _ until 
October, 1914. 

The United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
Pen, See 57 annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7, 8. 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, post! just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. . 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
pores of the association; Senator 

t, the Ambassador from Ar ntina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 

The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A t pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, Tennessee, November 12 
to 17. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL EDUCATION 


T is well to be graduated from the grammar school. 

That gives something of an education. It is very de- 

sirable then, if possible, for a boy or girl with the 

least bit of ambition, to pass to and thru the high 
school. If then it is anything more than a ten-dollar 
boy or girl, it is a privilege to be allowed the thousand- 
dollar education which the college will allow. It is a fur- 
ther advantage for the choice student to take the post- 
graduate instruction which the universities and profes- 
sional schools offer. Then the privilege of a period of 
study in a foreign institution and in another language 
is no waste of time. Fortunate is the boy or girl, with 
brains and will to make it worth while, to whom such 
manifold advantages are given. 

But all this is not necessary in order to get real cul- 
ture and a genuine education. Shakespeare did not have 
it. Milton did have what corresponds to it. Milton had 
the culture of books and schools and travel. Shakespeare 
had the mental training which came to one who made 


the most of contact with men and rubbing against the 


world. A student he must have been, a reader of books, 
a listener to the addresses of statesmen and the con- 
verse of the best culture of his day. His was an antici- 
pative Chautauqua education. 

We have now evening schools and correspondence 
schools, and university extension courses, the Chau- 
tauqua lectures and books of instruction in various 
branches ‘of learning, which will give to the student 
at home very much of what he would otherwise miss 
by his inability to go to a university. It has often 
been said of The Independent that the reading of it is 
a university training, and so is the faithful pursuit of 
one of the courses provided for home study. 


Ali that we can learn at a university we can learn 
from printed books and journals. It is from books and 
journals that college professors get their knowledge, or 
most of it. In a good public library the same sources of 
information are open to any one who cares to look for 
them. He will not find it on the ball-field or in the best 
selling novels. It means real study, and study is not 
confinec to schools. One can be a worthy and successful 
student at home. 

We do not expect many of those who pursue home 
courses of study to be like Shakespeare or Edison, 
or to add by their investigations to the sum of 
human knowledge. But what they can expect is to 
be competent, intelligent, or even learned men and 
women. They can be able to know literature or science 
or history or philosophy. They can be able to criti- 
cize and judge. They can tell bad from good, 
false from true. They need not be misled by char- 
latans in science or politics or sociology. They can ap- 
preciate the beautiful in art or poetry, and can know 
and tell why they love it. They can have the enjoyment 
of knowledge and the enthusiasm of mental growth and 
equipment. It is to give inspiration to such ambitious 
young; people and old that Chautauqua courses and uni- 
versity extension courses are offered. And it is the 
dearest ambition of the editors of The Independent to 
help in such happy training—not to give mere amuse- 
ment, but to teach both knowledge and wisdom; to pro- 
vide the instruction and the inspiration that will give 
force to character, and discrimination in enjoyment, and 
the basis for a sound judgment on all the main lines 
along which humanity is moving on to its highest 
achievement. 


BUSINESS AND CONGRESS 


RESIDENT WILSON had just heard of the great 

Claflin failure when he began an address to a 
party of editors from Virginia. In that address, which 
was intended for the general public, he asserted that 
“the signs of a very strong business revival” were “be- 
coming more and more evident from day to day.” Action 
in Congress upon the trust bills would not be postponed, 
he declared, and under the constitution of freedom pro- 
vided by those bills there would be a “boom of business 
in this country such as we have never witnessed in the 
United States.” 

It must be admitted that for some time past the 
condition of business in this country has not been sat- 
isfactory. This Claflin failure is the greatest bankruptcy 
in the history of the American drygoods trade. The 
firm or company had a long and fine history. At the 





time of its downfall, in connection with its wholesale 
trade it controlled 27 department retail stores, scat- 
tered about from New York to Tacoma, and holding 
companies associated with it controlled 10 more. Par- 
tisans on one side say that the causes of failure were 
tariff reduction and depression due to pending legisla- 
tion at Washington; those on the other assert that they 
were local conditions and overextension. The truth ap- 
pears to be that some loss had been caused by tariff 
changes; that the central company had not enough 
capital for the great task it had undertaken, if allow- 
ance were to be made for fluctuations in business; and 
that while a continuance of general prosperity would 
probably have averted disaster, the prevailing hesita- 
tion and caution and apprehension precipitated the 
wreck. 
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We do not point to the Claflin failure as an example 
of a collapse due directly and exclusively to public ap- 
prehension as to national legislation. There are special 
conditions and contributory causes to be considered. 
Still, it is probable that the company would have gone 
on, without paralyzing embarrassment, if general busi- 
ness had not been suffering from depression. 

This depression is by no means extreme, but it ex- 
ists. We should be glad to believe, as the President 
does, that-it will soon be displaced by the greatest boom 
ever known in the United States. If such a boom shall 
come, however, it will not be due to enactment of the 
trust bills recently passed by the House. We fear that 
enactment of those bills, or of many of their provisions, 
will not only prevent the boom he has in mind, but even 
deepen the depression or stagnation that exists. 


E have recently spoken briefly of the causes of 

that stagnation. Tariff revision is not one of 
them, altho certain partizans insist that it is. Our manu- 
facturers, if we take our industries as a whole, have 
not beea harmed by the tariff changes. There are a few 
exceptions to this rule. Nor have consumers gained any 
measurable benefit from the revision. The full effect of 
the changes, however, cannot yet be seen or estimated. 
They compel a readjustment which involves some cost. 
But the new tariff law has not caused depression. 

One cause, as we said recently, has been the failure 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to make and 
announce a decision in the railroad freight rate cases. 
The time is at hand when the decision will be given to 
the public. We do not see how the long delay can be 
defended or excused. The public and the railroad com- 
panies have been led to expect that the application for 
permission to increase the rates would be refused. The 
railroads need the additional revenue. This is shown 
by official and trustworthy reports. They have econo- 
mized by reducing service and dismissing a large num- 
ber of employees. They have also refrained, so far as 
possible, from buying the products of the steel mills, of 
which they are the largest consumers. Therefore the 
iron and steel industry, one of much importance, has 
suffered, and other industries have been affected indi- 
rectly. There has been no time in the last six months 
when a decision favorable to the roads in this rate case 
would not have sharply stimulated general business. 

Hesitation and dullness have been due in great 
measure to a prevailing conviction on the part of a 
large majority of business men that the proposed and 
pending business legislation—the trust bills, and such 
measures as Senator Owen’s Stock Exchange bill, which 
he recently sent from committee to the Senate by a trick 
—was in the hands of legislators wholly unsympathetic. 
These business men have seen evidence of this in re- 
peated public utterances and many legislative proposi- 
tions. They know that the pending trust bills cover a 
great deal of ground, but they know very little about 
their provisions, altho they are familiar with the un- 
wise exemption of labor unions and the legalizing of 
various strike methods. A result of their belief and ap- 
prehension has been restraint, and restraint has caused 
dullness. 

It has been said that business interests would be 
affected more favorably by final passage of the trust 
bills before adjournment than by postponement until 


the next regular session or to a special session two 
months earlier. We might agree to this if the bills were 
good ones that ought to be enacted. They are not what 
they should be, and they should not become laws either 
in the form given to them by the House, or with the 
slight changes foreshadowed in the Senate. 

They were passed in the House without due con- 
sideration, and after inadequate debate. In the Sen- 
ate committees there has been some attempt to im- 
prove the work of the House. But the Senate is weary. 
Its members, like the Representatives, want to go home 
or to seek rest elsewhere. Already several have depart- 
ed. This is legislation of a very important kind. It 
relates not only to all corporations engaged in inter- 
state business, but also to an official supervision of 
the issue of all securities by the railroads of the United 
States, which are nearly half of the railways of .the 
world. The provisions of this railway securities bill 
may, some railway officers assert, very perceptibly pro- 
mote government ownership. 


OR years we have held that there ought to be a 
Trade Commission, empowered to act in the field of 
interstate trade. If the pending Federal Trade Com- 
mission bill, with some amendments, should be passed, 
the commission thus created could from time to time 
recommend such legislation, supplemental to the Sher- 
man Act, as the result of its inquiries might suggest. 
If Congress should be content with the passage of such 
a bill, business interests would be well served. 
Mr. Vanderlip, president of the largest bank in the 
country, and formerly an Assistant Secretary of the 


, Treasury, suggests that Congress should now perfect 


the bills, that the Senate and the House should agree 
upon the exact form of them, and that then there 
should be adjournment, giving the country three 
months for a study of the proposed laws, and voters 
three months for reaching a conclusion to be expressed 
at the polls. It is a suggestion that deserves much 
consideration. 

It seems to us that much that is proposed in the bills 
—a brief bill creating a commission excepted—should 
be made the subject of careful and prolonged study; 
that legislators should seek all the light that can be 
given by the testimony of business men, railroad 
officers and bankers, and that much help could be 
gained from the experience and inquiries of the com- 
mission. All this would require postponement of action. 
But action before adjournment is demanded by the 
President, and we presume that action will’ be taken. 
We hope that the crops will be bountiful enough to pre- 
vent the discouragement, or compensate for the injury, 
which may be due to hasty and unwise legislation. 








THE TRIUMPH OF MEDIATION 

HE proffer of mediation by Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile to prevent war between the United States 
and Mexico we have characterized as one of the most 
dramatic and glorious events in the history of interna- 
tional relations. The acceptance of mediation by Wil- 
son, Huerta, and “in principle’ by Carranza was proof 
positive that all -parties to the dispute were sincerely 

desirous of finding some bloodless path to peace. 
The resort to mediation is now justified by the out- 
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come and proves to be a victory in the greatest of all 
wars—the war on war, for last week a peace protocol 
was signed at Niagara Falls by the mediators and the 
delegates of both the United States and Mexico which 
not only completely settles the international aspects of 
the controversy, but what is likely to be of even more 
importance, refers the internal questions for settlement 
to a peace conference of the warring factions, the A B 
C powers and the United States acting jointly as ad- 
visers and mediators. To this conference the Consti- 
tutionalists have agreed to send representatives. 

The United States promises to recognize the provi- 
sional government to be set up, and to exact no indem- 
nity from Huerta. The question of the salute is entire- 
ly waived. The alphabetical powers agree likewise to 
recognize the new government. Mexico binds herself to 
make full payment for the property of all foreigners 
destroyed during the revolution. 

Thus war is averted. But something even better than 
that has been accomplished. Not only do Mexico and all 
Pan-America now perceive the disinterestedness of the 
United States, but the four greatest republics of the 
New World, acting for the first time as a political unit, 
pledge a lasting friendship to Mexico and prove that 
the nations of America, unlike the nations of Europe, 
can work disinterestedly and in harmony for the mu- 
tual peace and prosperity of a hemisphere. 

Thus peace dawns in Mexico, South America comes 
into her own and President Wilson, who led the Ameri- 
can people up to the very brink of the abyss, has saved 
the country from what Thomas Jefferson called “the 
greatest scourge of mankind.” 

This is a feat of statesmanship scarcely surpassed 
in the annals of government, and Woodrow Wilson is 
the man who deserves the chief credit for it. 








ON THE ART OF LYING IN A HAMMOCK 


HIS is the season, the all-too-brief season, between 
the passing of frost and the coming of mosquitoes, 
when one may practise the gentle art of hammocking 
with the greatest satisfaction. It is not to be acquired 
in a moment; one may well spend hours at it. There are 
few employments more profitable for those who live in 
this country and century. An hour in a hammock is a 
vacation in itself, more of a vacation than a day’s ex- 
cursion at half-rates for the round trip, everything 
included, and don’t miss the train. Of all the New World’s 
contributions to the Old—and the list comprizes such 
things as bananas and phonographs, rag-time and den- 
tistry—there is none in which we can take more just 
pride than the hammock. Other forms of furniture, 
stools, chairs, sofas and beds, force the human figure 
to conform to their own often highly inconvenient 
shapes and attitudes. If suited to one person they are 
necessarily unsuited in hight, length or curvature to 
another. But the hammock has no mind of its own. It 
adapts itself spontaneously and perfectly to its occupant, 
be he or she fat or lean, long or short, rectangular or 
curvilinear. The body is supported evenly at all points 
and when the posture changes the balance is automat- 
ically adjusted with almost fluidic sensitiveness. That is, 
if you know how. Otherwise not. 
We are speaking, of course, of the real hammock, the 





net which Johnson defined in his dictionary as “a reticu- 
lated fabric with interstices between the intersections.” 
The kind that used to be made out of a barrel by weav- 
ing the clothesline thru holes in’ the staves and then 
knocking off the hoops, or the modern kind which is 
merely a flat wire mattress suspended by its four cor- 
ners, is not to be classed as a true hammock. The inter- 
stices are useful not only for ventilation, but also for 
catching buttons and hair and so preventing sudden 
motions, inharmonious with the reticulated environ- 
ment. Not every one can learn the art. It requires, we 
might say, the hammock temperament. People born with 
an ankylotic backbone, due usually to the inheritance of 
a Puritanic chromosome, may never be able to enjoy the 
reclination of a hammock. Such people have only two 
possible postures, the perpendicular and the horizontal. 
They must be either fast asleep or wide awake. They 
do not know that intermediate state, perhaps more de- 
lightful than either, to which the hammock is most 
conducive. The even equilibrium of the airy cushion, the 
rhythmical rocking back and forth induced by a push 
of the toe or the pull of a cord at regular intervals, 
the double draft of air passing first in one direction 
then in the opposite, puts one into a hypnoidal state, the 
realm of reverie, suspended like Mohammed between 
two worlds, the world of dreams and the world of 
reality, with no desire to enter either. 








THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


T was at the commencement of Manhattan College 

(Catholic) that Thomas W. Churchill, President of 
the New York Board of Education, in the presence of 
Vicar General Lavelle, who appeared to agree with him, 
made a severe attack on the Carnegie Foundation, which 
gives pensions to college teachers. His main criticism 
was not for what it does, but because it does not do 
more. It gives no pensions to denominational institu- 
tions, Protestant or Catholic. Because certain denomina- 
tional colleges have ceased to be such, Mr. Churchill 
charged that the Foundation bribed them to change 
their charters. 

It is rather poor business when a man does a good 
thing to abuse him for not doing more. If Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift does not pension Catholic teachers, then let them 
find some Thomas F. Ryan who will make the desired 
benefaction. And yet, of all college teachers, the Cath- 
olics least need pensions, as the most of their teachers 
belong to religious orders and have no families and are 
provided for as long as they live. There is no reason to 
believe that it was from any hostility to religion that 
Mr. Carnegie limited his gift to the benefit of colleges 
not tied to a religious sect. - 

Mr. Churchill said that “many religious colleges have 
been seduced by great wealth to give up their inde- 
pendence and forsake the faith of their founders.” We 
know of not one that has forsaken the faith of its 
founders. There are those that are no longer tied to it 
by having the majority of their trustees of a given sect, 
but that is not giving up faith, and it is not a bad thing, 
and it does not involve “the abandonment of religion,” 
as the speaker declared it does. Mr. Churchill further 
entered “a protest against the standardization which 
the Foundation attempts to secure, and against the in- 
terference with religious education.” That is all non- 
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sense. Harvard University is one of the recipients of 
these pensions, and it teaches religion, has a special 
professor appointed to that duty and has college prayers 
and Sunday preaching. As to standardization, if a gift 
is made to colleges it becomes necessary to decide what 
is a genuine college worthy of the name. It must have 
a certain amount of funds, a certain number of teach- 
ers, a certain provision of equipment in library and 
laboratories; and a standard of admission for its pupils. 
This is what the Carnegie Foundation does and has to 
do; and of course those institutions are likely to com- 
plain which cannot meet the conditions. Then let them 
find other patrons. Mr. Carnegie is under no obligation 
to give to everybody. 

If inquiry be made as to the actual changes that have 
occurred in administration and teaching in consequence 
of the stipulations of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, an astonishing record may be 
studied. Careless accounting has been simplified and 
made businesslike. Loose investments have been con- 
verted into prudent ones, which are carefully watched. 
Foolish building operations have been stopped. Reckless 
accumulation of indebtedness has come to an end. Bills 
receivable from the student body and other sources have 
been collected. The giving of degrees, honorary and in 
course, not earned by the completion of adequate studies, 
or by distinguished service, or intellectual achievement, 
has been greatly diminished. The teaching body has been 
more carefully selected, it has been made more energetic, 
its work has been brought up to date to an extent that 
only those who have inside knowledge of the facts can 
believe. Institutions really weak and unable to draw new 
strength from any source, have gone out of business as 
purveyors of what was essentially a fake education. 

All this may be described as standardizing, but it is 
the kind of standardizing that balks no initiative, de- 
stroys no independence. On the contrary, it distinctly 
heartens the men who have ideals, who know what edu- 
cational effort ought to be, and what results are worthy 
of praise. Nothing is more discouraging, nothing more 
humiliating to the professor who aims to keep abreast 
of knowledge in his own field, than to realize that the 
institution which he serves is satisfied with the com- 
monplace, the Philistine, the insincere, the meretricious. 
American productiveness in science and scholarship has 
been discouraged by this specific cause in the past to an 
extent beyond calculation, and as scandalous as wasteful. 








OUR DUTY TO SANTO DOMINGO 


N account of the absorbing interest of Mexican 

affairs the American people have paid little atten- 
tion to the similar tho lesser disorders in Santo Do- 
mingo, but now the shots from the “Machias” remind 
us that we have a more imperative responsibility for 
‘that turbulent little island. It is our business at least 
to see that Santo Domingo pays its debts and does not 
drift into anarchy. Our task would have been easier and 
our reward greater if President Grant’s plan for annex- 
ation had been adopted when Santo Domingo sought the 
protection of the United States. But for the Senate’s re- 
fusal to back up the Administration in 1871 the island 
might now be as prosperous as Hawaii, instead of which 
it has sunk steadily into poverty and disorder until 
1905, when we were forced to intervene to prevent the 


Government.from going into bankruptcy. Since then the 
honest and efficient administration of the customs by 
American agents has restored the credit of the nation, 
but internal affairs have continued chaotic. The island 
is one of the richest of the Antilles in natural resources 
and under a stable government might again be made 
an important center of tropical civilization. 








WHEN OARS FLASH 


OPES long deferred were realized in this year’s 

thrilling races both at New London and at Pough- 
keepsie. Yale broke a six-years’ fast, particularly trying 
after an habitual diet of victory, and troubled by a 
succession of discouraging experiments. Columbia’s 
dashing finish, that placed her varsity crew beyond 
question at the head of American college eights, was 
relished with a keenness that can be felt only by the 
partizans of a university with a rowing record brilliant 
in isolated memories and brimful of tantalizing ap- 
proaches to success. 

There are those—strangers to the river’s bank—to 
whom these stirring regattas are only a further evi- 
dence of the decadence of sport into spectacle. It is an 
ungenial criticism. We believe wholeheartedly that col- 
lege athletics must be so broadened as to provide normal 
physical stimulus for all students—most of all for the 
“rooters.” But that is no wise incompatible with such 
intercollegiate contests as these—where stroke for 
stroke the slender oars keep pace down the long lanes 
of rippling water. 

It is a spectacle. But as such it is no whit less worthy 
than the great pageants and eye-filling dramas whose 
richness we are more and more completely realizing. We 
all surrender our individual comedies and tragedies for 
the time to a Forbes-Robertson; we may with equal jus- 
tice be sportsmen—on occasion—by deputy. Sharp rival- 
ries of muscle and judgment and will and loyalty are 
dramatized on the river with clean-chiseled simplicity, 
and staged in beauty beyond the skill of a Reinhardt. 
On the Thames, and in larger measure on the Hudson, 
there is sport, and the. sport is good; there is also spec- 
tacle, and that is superb. 


A FLOATING FEATHER 


OMETIMES a small item shows drift and progress, 
as a feather on a stream proves the force of the cur- 
rent. The Central College of Bangalore, South India, 
wants a young professor of English language and litera- 
ture. The requirements of scholarship and attainment 
are high, and even interest in athletics is desired. First- 
class passage to India will be given, and the salary will 
be $250 a month, rising by annual increase to $500. 
But what is significant is not so much the character of 
the universities supported by the Government as the 
name signed to the advertisement published in the 
British journals. It is “M. Shama Rao, Inspector-General 
of Education in Mysore, Bangalore, South India.” 
That responsible position belongs to a Hindu, not to 
an Englishman. Such an incident is hopeful for the per- 
manence of British rule in India, notwithstanding that 
three British officers were shot dead the other day by a 
indu servant. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














While our Govern- 
ment sought to 
procure Carran- 
za’s consent for the participation of 
his representatives in the confer- 
ence, the conciliators discussed the 
international questions involved. For 
a time there was some expectation 
that Carranza would yield. Then it 
- was reported that he would not. “I 
will treat with Huerta,” said he, 
“only on the battlefield.” On the oth- 
er hand, Huerta declared that he 
would not accept a rebel sympathizer 
as provisional president, and that 
his delegates at Niagara Falls would 
never consider Mexico’s internal af- 
fairs at the conference. 

Signatures were attached on the 
24th to the protocols already ap- 
proved, and thus one great purpose 
of the meeting was accomplished. 
Two weeks ago a brief protocol pro- 
viding that a provisional government 
should be set up in some way was 
signed, and this later agreement re- 
fers to it. The text is as follows: 

The Provisional Government _re- 
ferred to in the first protocol shall be 
constituted by agreement of the dele- 
gates representing the parties between 
which the internal struggle in Mexico 
is now taking place. 

Upon the constitution of a provision- 
al Govnsumnent in the City of Mexico 
the ‘Government of the United States 
will recognize it immediately, and 
thereupon diplomatic relations between 
the two countries will be restored. 

The Government of the United States 
will not in any form whatever claim a 


war indemnity or other international 
satisfaction. 

The Provisional Government will 
proclaim an absolute amnesty to all 
foreigners for any and all political of- 
fences committed during the period of 
civil war in Mexico. 

The Provisional Government will 
negotiate for the constitution of inter- 
national commissions for the settlement 
of the claims of foreigners on account 
of damages sustained during the period 
of civil war as a consequence of mili- 
tary acts or the acts of national au- 
thorities. 


The three mediating governments 
agree on their part to recognize the 
Provisional Government organized as 
provided by the first section of this 
protocol. 

The part which especially excited 
comment was our Government’s 
promise to claim no war indemnity 
and not to ask for a salute or. other 
apology on account of the flag inci- 
dent at Tampico. There was no agree- 
ment as to withdrawal of the troops 
at Vera Cruz. President Wilson de- 
sires that they shall remain until 
after an election. The conciliators ex- 
plained that they had invited the 
representatives of Huerta and those 


Mexican Protocol 
Signed 





chosen by Carranza to confer at a 
place near Niagara Falls, where they 
should discuss and agree upon terms 
of pacification. They hoped such a 
conference would be held. They felt, 
it is understood, that their five 
weeks’ work had been crowned with 
success. The leading South American 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the Indian and Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bills, the bill concern- 
ing corrupt practices in campaigns, 
and the effect of tariff revision. 
The Sundry Civil bill, carryin 
$107,000,000, and the Indian bill, 
$12,000,000, were past. In the 
latter bill are provisions to regu- 
late fee contracts of Indians with 
attorneys. 


Owing partly to the influence of 
the President, an agreement was 
reached authorizing the sale of the 
obsolete battleships “Idaho” and 
“Mississippi” to Greece, and the 
use of the proceeds, $11,750,000, in 
building a new battleship. A pro- 
test had been made by Turkey. It 
was said that the sale would pre- 
vent war between Turkey and 
Greece. 


A subcommittee report severely 
criticizes Federal Judge Emory 
Speer, but says the evidence of his 
misconduct is not sufficient to war- 
rant impeachment. He had gone 
as close to the line, the committee 
said, as safety would permit. 


Before sailing for Europe, Sena- 








tor Owen reported his bill for the 
regulation of stock exchanges. It 
was shown that only three mem- 
bers of his committee had voted for 
it, and the Senate rebuked him by 
sending it back to the committee. 


Representative Underwood de- 
fended the new tariff against Re- 
publican criticism, and Representa- 
tive Payne replied. 

A long minority report, severely 
criticizing the River and Harbors 
bill, was submitted by Senator 
Burton. 


Services in memory of the late 
Representative T. D. Sullivan were 
attended by 700 friends from New 
York. There were many eulogistic 
speeches, and the scene is said to 
have been the most remarkable of 
its kind in the House for many 
years. 

The House declined to provide 
for an assistant to Secretary 
Bryan, and in the debate reference 
was made to his lecture tours. 

A committee is considering a rec- 
ommendation from postal officers 
that steps be taken to recover $57,- 
600 for misuse of Senator Lodge’s 


frank in a a pamphlet 
about the sugar tariff. 














Action in the House Rules Com- 
mittee on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for prohibition 
was postponed until August 1. 












journals exprest great satisfaction, 
saying that Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile were bound by a new tie, and 
that by her grand example the United 
States had won the respect of the 
world. 


On the night of the 
23d Zacatecas was 
captured by Villa 
and his army, after four days’ fight- 
ing. It was a costly victory. On the 
rebel side Generals Ortega and Rod- 
riguez were killed, and General Her- 
rera was severely wounded. There 
had been a Federal garrison of 14,- 
000 men; of these, 4000 were killed 
and 5000 were made prisoners, a 
majority of these joining Villa’s 
army. The rebels captured 12 can- 
non. Their losses are said to have ° 
been 700 killed and 1500 wounded. 
The 118 Federal officers taken were 


Villa Captures 
Zacatecas 


‘lined up before firing squads, and 


then unexpectedly Villa spared their 
lives. Among the rebels killed was 
Colonel Fierro, an intimate friend of 
Villa. It is understood that he put to 
death William S. Benton, the British 
subject and ranch owner. This mur- 
der was charged to Villa. A com- 
mission of inquiry appointed by Car- 
ranza will soon publish its. report, 
but the death of Fierro will prevent 
the punishment of any one in this 
memorable case. 

After the fall of Zacatecas, Villa’s 
cavalry pursued the fleeing remnant 
of the Federal army, attacking the 
fugitives at Soledad and elsewhere. 
After restoring order in the surren- 
dered city, Villa, with 18,000 men, 
set out for Aguascalientes, 70 miles 
south. He learned that the town had 
been evacuated. The next battle in 
the march of 400 miles to the capital 
will be, it is expected, at Guanajuato, 
and Huerta’s troops may make their 
last starid at Queretaro, 

Zapata has attacked the capital 
from the south and been driven 
back. His followers have surrounded 
and are besieging Acapulco. On the 
west coast, Mazatlan, Guaymas and 
Manzanillo are still held by Federal 
garrisons, but Guaymas is to be 
given up. The rebels have taken Za- 
patlan, a city 100 miles south of Gua- 
dalajara. 


Several important 
court decisions 
were announced 
last week by the Supreme Court. In 
what were known as the intermoun- 
tain rate cases, the power of the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission to 
fix rates was upheld, with the com- 
mission’s orders reducing by about 
twenty per cent. the rates on traffic 
westward to Rocky Mountain cities. 
These reductions were made in order 
that the rates to these points should 
not exceed those for the longer haul 
to the Pacific coast. The companies 
had claimed that the rates affected 
were reasonable, and that low rates 
to the coast were required to meet 
water competition. The power of the 
commission to fix blanket or zone 
rates was affirmed. The title of cer- 
tain transcontinental] roads to public 
lands on which oil was found, after 
the issue of patents, was confirmed. 
This decision affects land of the 
Southern Pacific Company said to 
worth $700,000,000. 

It was held that organizations of 
retail dealers in lumber violated the 
Sherman act by circulating blacklists 
of wholesale dealers who sold direct- 
ly to consumers. The Kentucky stat- 
ute permitting pools or combinations 
of producers of tobacco, in order 
that prices higher than those re- 
ceived by separate and individual 
sales might be obtained, was ‘de- 
clared to be invalid. The law making 
interstate pipe lines common car- 


riers, and subjecting them to the au- 
thority of the commission, was up- 
held, and the claim that the so- 
called poverty vows of members of 
religious orders are void, as against 
public policy, was rejected. 


Hayti’s Revolution The condition of 
Hayti causes 
and Debts some anxiety at 
Washington, and has been consid- 
ered at Cabinet meetings. Led by 
Senator Davilmar Theodore, the 
rebels are gaining, and have been as- 
sisted by a mutiny of Government 
troops. President Zamor has left 
the capital. Some say he has gone 
to the front; others that he intends 
to leave the country. Until recently 
the activity of the rebels was con- 
fined to the northern provinces, but 
the Government troops last week lost 
a battle in the south. 

Hayti cannot collect her customs 
revenue (much of which is taken by 
the rebels), and is virtually bank- 
rupt. The Government some months 
ago borrowed $500,000 at 30 per 
cent, and a little more at even a 
higher rate. It is understood that 
Germany and France, Hayti’s chief 
creditors, are asking for control of 
the customs, and there have been re- 
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CONSTITUTIONALIST LEADERS AT ODDS 
Carranza and General Felipe Angeles examining a war map before the break between Villa and 


the First Chief. General Angeles, a Villa partizan, was dismissed f 


rom his post as su 


of War in Carranza’s Cabinet, and has been charged by Carranza’s secretary with instigating 
Villa’s insubordination 


ports that they were about to seize 
custom houses. They do not seek po- 
litical control, but only the payment 
of debts. Our Government is unwill- 
ing, of course, that custom houses or 
territory shall be seized. It might be 
induced to establish such a fiscal pro- 
tectorate as exists in Santo Domingo, 
but it is said at Washington that 
there is no treaty providing for such 
a protectorate, and that the request 
for one must come from Hayti, There 
are now four United States warships 
in Haytian waters. 


In Ecuador a revolu- 
South America tionist plot for the 
assassination of 
President Leonidas Plaza was dis- 
covered a few days ago by the Gov- 
ernment, and many arrests were 
made at Quito. The conspirators in- 
tended to proclaim Colonel Carlos 
Concha provisional president. Concha 
is the leader of the rebels who have 
been attacking the Government in 
the northern part of the country. 
Owing to the Government’s con- 
trol of the telegraph, there are no 
news dispatches forwarded directly 
from Venezuela, but it has become 
known in neighboring West Indian 
ports that an attempt was recently 
made to assassinate General Juan 
Vicente Gomez, who retired from the 
presidency in April to become com- 
mander of the army, having put Dr. 
Bustillos, formerly Minister of War, 
in his place. At the time of the at- 
tempt, General Jurado, Governor of 
the State of Sucre, was wounded. 
Revolutionists are active in several 
states. General José Hernandez (El! 
Mocho), the leader of several revolts 
in the past, has issued a long procla- 
mation in which he denounces what 
he calls usurpation by Gomez. 


The Home Rule bill 
which the House of 
Lords has twice re- 
jected is now before that body for 
the third time, altho the measure will 
go into effect whether it is past or 
not. But Premier Asquith consented 
to bring in his amending bill even be- 
fore final action was taken, in the hope 
that some practicable compromise 
might be worked out. The amend- 
ment which the Marquis of Crewe, 
the Liberal leader of the House of 
Lords, proposed was the same as was 
suggested by Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons. It provides that 
each county of Ulster shall vote on 
the question of its inclusion in the 
new system of government to be es- 
tablished in Ireland and that any 
county voting against it shall remain 
out for a period of six years from 
the assembling of the Irish Parlia- 


The Home Rule 
Contest 
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New York World 


BUT THE JOB WILL SUFFER 


ment. Lord Crewe’s speech was very 
conciliatory and stated that “the bill 
gives the widest latitude for an 
amendment.” The Marquis of Lans- 
downe, leader of the Opposition, de- 
clared the amendment was a pro- 
found disappointment and that it 
was shabby and undignified in the 
Government to present an unaccept- 
able bill and expect the Opposition to 
make it passable. 

The Nationalists are now follow- 
ing the example of Ulster and or- 
ganizing a volunteer force of their 
own which is already larger than 
that of Ulster, altho not yet so well 
armed and drilled. But American 
arms are fast being imported and 
smuggled in along the Irish coast 
and funds are being raised in the 
United States in response to an ap- 
peal from John Redmond, leader of 
the Irish parliamentary party, who 
cabled to the United Irish League of 
America as follows: 

The Orange movement has been 
financed by all the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic enemies of popular liberties. It 
has been patronized by the leading gen- 
erals of the army and has been further 
accompanied by an active and partially 
effective campaign to produce such a 
feeling in the army as would insure 
that a rebellious body could count on 


the refusal of the army to maintain 
the law. 


This body of Orange Volunteers has 
now succeeded in arming a considerable 
portion of its followers and the people 
of Ireland are faced with an armed 
force which threatens to stand between 
Ireland and Parliament’s decision to 
give her liberty. 

Such a movement made it absolutely 
necessary that the Irish people should 
ve placed in a position to defend the 
‘ountry and defend themselves. There- 


fore I request you to appeal to our 
countrymen and friends in the United 
States to aid in supplying the funds to 
strengthen the Irish Volunteers and en- 
able them to confront adequately this 
audacious attempt of the British aris- 
tocracy and the Irish minority to put 
down forcibly the liberties of the Irish 
people. 


On the outbreak of 
the recent riots the 
Government deter- 
mined to put down the insurrection 
with as little violence as possible and 
this policy was adhered to notwith- 
standing the provocation. Police and 
soldiers stood being stoned and even 
shot at without retaliation and when 
it became necessary to fire or charge 
they took care to do as little hurt as 
possible. Consequently the number of 
persons killed was surprizingly few 
considering the extent and turbu- 
lence of the rising. In some places 
the revolutionary movement came to 
a stop thru mere exhaustion of the 
impulse rather than the force of the 
Government. The destruction of 
property was, however, considerable. 
The mobs everywhere directed their 
fury especially against anything ec- 
clesiastical; fourteen churches were 
burnt and many more looted or par- 
tially destroyed. 

Now that the disorder is over and 
all the village republics have dis- 
solved, the efforts of the Government 
are directed toward running down 
the ringleaders. Hundreds of arrests 
have been made, but it is feared that 
the men most wanted by the authori- 
ties have escaped over the Swiss bor- 
der and are on their way to England 
or America. Among them is probably 


The Anarchists 
of Italy 


; WHERE’S THAT BONE? 
HASTE AND DELAY AT WASHINGTON 


Enrico Malatesta, the notorious an- 
archist of Ancona, who is believed to 
have planned the outbreak as a dem- 
onstration of republican strength. A 
search among his papers showed that 
he had been receiving money from 
the Italian anarchists in the United 
States. It will be remembered that 
the plot to assassinate the late King 
Humbert in 1900 was hatched in 
Paterson, New Jersey. The six Ital- 
ian officers who were seized by the 
revolutionists and forced to surren- 
der their swords have been dismissed 
from the army in disgrace. 

In the municipal elections of Rome 
the alliance of Clericals and Liberal 
Monarchists headed by Prince Co- 
lonna were successful in defeating 
the Anti-Clericals and Socialists, 
whose leader is Ernesto Nathan, for- 
mer Mayor of Rome and now the 
representative of the Italian Govern- 
ment to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 


_ On July 1 Kai- 

Kiel Canal Enlarged ser Wilhelm de- 
clared formally 

open the enlarged canal which 
bears his name. This is one of the 
most important of the artificial wa- 
terways of the world, as it is ten 
miles longer than the Panama Canal 
and carries every year more than 
ten times the number of vessels pass- 
ing thru Suez. But it was construct- 
ed more for military than commer- 
cial purposes, as it gives to the Ger- 
man fleet a short cut from the North 
Sea to the Baltic, while an enemy 
would have to go two hundred miles 
around. During 1912 the German 
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“AMERICA,” THE FLYING BOAT THAT WILL CHALLENGE THE ATLANTIC 
Rodman Wanamaker’s craft, which Lieut. John Cyril Porte of the British Naval Flying Corps is 
to pilot in an attempt to make the first transatlantic passage by airship, was launched at the 
Curtiss factory at Hammondsport, New York, on June 22 and has been tried out over Lake Keuka 


warships made 1400 passages thru 
the canal. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal was 
completed in 1895, but the rapid in- 
crease in the size of shipping in the 
present century have made it inade- 
quate for both mercantile and naval 
use. Accordingly, new tide locks have 
been put in of double the length and 
breadth of the old and the channel 
has been deepened from twenty-eight 
feet to forty-six feet. These are now 
among the largest locks in the world, 
holding about sixty per cent» more 
water than the locks at Gatun. The 
length of the lock chamber is the 
same as at Panama, 1100 feet, so even 
the “Vaterland” could be accommo- 
dated if necessary. 


The Paris _post- 
A Hungry Strike men, indignant at 
not getting from 
the Government all of the increase in 
wages they had demanded, barri- 
caded themselves in the Central Post 
Office and held up the mails all day. 
A body of five hundred police sur- 
rounded the building, but were un- 
able to effect an entrance, for the 
postmen threw stones down from the 
upper windows and knocked out sev- 
eral of the policemen. Then four reg- 
iments of soldiers were called out 
and laid siege to the Post Office in 
order to starve out the garrison. An 
attempt was made to get provisions 
by lowering mailbags to the street, 
but the police cut the ropes as soon 
as these had been filled by the 
friends of the strikers. 

The Minister of Commerce, Gas- 
ton Thomson, appeared on the scene 
with the Prefect of the Police, and 
harangued the besieged postmen. He 
explained that the Senate had al- 
ready voted an increase of salaries 
amounting to $2,400,000, and prom- 
ised that the Government would fa- 
vor the additional appropriation nec- 
essary to put the carriers on the 
same salary as the sorters, which 


was the principal demand of the 
postmens’ union. But the Minister 
was received with jeers and curses, 
and it was not until they got too 
hungry to stand it any longer that 
the postmen gave in and consented to 
undertake the distribution of the 
four million overdue letters. 


In our issue of De- 
cember 11, 1913, we 
published a dramatic 
account of the arrest of the sixteen 
judges of the Appeal Court of Vi- 
borg because they declared unconsti- 
tutional the legislation of 1912, ex- 
tending the rights of Russians in 
Finland. The Finnish parliament re- 
fused to pass this, but the Czar, in 
violation of his coronation oath to 
protect the liberties of the Finnish 
people, is determined to bring the 
grand duchy under the same régime 
as the rest of the empire. The 
judges, after serving their term of 
eight months imprisonment in St. 
Petersburg, were released and re- 
turned to Helsingfors. On their ar- 
rival in the Finnish capital they 
were received with enthusiasm by 
the people, but the Russian gen- 
darmes dispersed the crowd with 
their whips and arrested a number 
of them on the charge of “unlawful 
cheering.” 


The Finnish 
Judges 


While the 
world was ex- 
pecting to hear 
of the death of Francis Joseph, Em- 
peror of Austria, now eighty-four 
years old and in feeble health, there 
comes instead the news of the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Francis 
Joseph, in the prime of life and ex- 
pecting soon to succeed to the throne 
of the dual monarchy. The Arch- 
duke had gone with his wife, the 
Duchess of Hohenberg, to the capital 
of Bosnia, to attend the military ma- 
neuvers as the representative of the 
Emperor. As they were riding thru 


The Heir of Austria 
Assassinated 


the main street of Sarajevo to the 
Town Hall where the Burgomeister 
awaited them a bomb was hurled at 
the automobile, but the Archduke 
warded it off with an arm and it ex- 
ploded on the _ ground, slightly 
wounded the aids in the following 
car and some of the bystanders. The 
Archduke stopped to see the extent 
of their injuries and after his visit 
to the Town Hall was on his way to 
the hospital where they had been 
taken when a second and this time 
successful attempt was made upon 
his life. A young man stepped out 
from behind a house and coming 
close to the car fired several shots 
from an automatic revolver. The 
Archduke was hit in the face and the 
Duchess in the throat and abdomen, 
and both died in a few minutes. 


The Revenge of The murders at Sa- 
the Serbs rajevo are the re- 
sult of the intense 
resentment of the Serbs at the incor- 
poration of the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina into the Austrian 
empire. The Congress of Berlin in 
1878 declared these provinces sepa- 
rated from the Turkish empire and 
placed under the administration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
In 1908 the Emperor-King announced 
their annexation; an act that frus- 
trated the ambition of Servia for a 
union of all their race, and so pre- 
cipitated the Balkan wars. 

The man who threw the bomb is a 
compositor of Herzegovinan origin 
named Gabrinovics, twenty-one years 
old, who had worked at Belgrade. 
The man who fired the fatal shots, 
Prinzip, was a student only nineteen 
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ARCHDUKE FERDINAND AND HIS WIFE 
Killed by a Servian anarchist. The Archduke 
was the eldest nephew of Francis Joseph. The 
Duchess of Hohenberg was the daughter of one 
of the minor Bohemian nobility and the three 
children of this morganatic marriage are de- 
barred from succession to the throne 
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years of age. He also was born in 
Herzegovina and had been recently 
in Belgrade. Both men were captured 
and gloried in their deeds. 

Another bomb unexploded was 
found near the scene of the assassi- 
nation, showing that a third attempt 
had been planned in case the others 
failed. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was a strong imperialist and by his 
efforts to extend the empire toward 
the east by the incorporation of the 
Slavic races he had more than once 
come near to bringing about a war 
with Servia, Italy or Russia. By his 
morganatic marriage with the Count- 
ess Chotek, the hired companion of 
the princess tc whom he was expect- 
ed to become engaged, he deprived 
his children of the right of succes- 
sion to the Austrian throne. 

The new heir presumptive is 
therefore the Archduke Charles 
Francis, nephew of the Emperor, 
who is now twenty-seven years old. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of Vienna and is popular 
with all classes altho he has hitherto 
taken no active part in public affairs. 


The position of the 
Mpret William is 
becoming daily 
more insecure and unless the Powers 
comply with his appeal and provide 
an international force for his protec- 
tion he is likely to be forced to leave 
the country after a nominal reign of 
a few months. His latest tactics, of 
calling upon the Catholic tribesmen 
of the north, to defend Durazzo 
against the Mohammedan besiegers. 
Their leader, Prenk Bib Doda, with 
his three thousand Mirdites, is re- 


The Defense of 
Durazzo 
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THE NEW HEIR OF FRANCIS JOSEPH 


\rehduke Charles Francis Joseph is a nephew 
of the reigning Emperor and now twenty-seven 


years old. He married in 1911 the Princess Zita 


of the Bourbon House of Parma, and they have 
‘wo sons, the oldest, Francis Joseph Otto, born 
in 1912 
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COLUMBIA’S VARSITY EIGHT WINNING THE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP 
After a thrilling race in which Pennsylvania and Cornell seesawed in the lead for three and a 
half miles, with Columbia a little behind, the Blue and White crew came to the front and won 
in a driving sprint that gave them a length over Pennsylvania and two and a half lengths over 
Cornell. The time was 19:37 4-5. Syracuse finished fourth, Washington fifth, and Wisconsin sixth 


ported either to have gone over to 
them or been captured by them. The 
insurgents are reported to have cap- 
tured Elbassan, an important town 
of Albania, southeast of Durazzo. It 
is suspected that Essad Pasha, the 
former minister of war, who was 
banished by the Mpret, has returned 
to Italy and is leading in person the 
rebellion that he is accused of fo- 
menting. 

The predicament’ of the unlucky 
Mpret of Albania has aroused much 
sympathy in Austria, and in Vienna 
sixteen hundred men volunteered to 
go to the rescue. Among them were 
several hundred students, some of 
them American, and many officers 
and privates of the Austrian army 
reserve. As the volunteer force was 
about to embark for Durazzo the 
Government intervened and ordered 
the reservists to remain. 


_ The Albanians 
Wales versus have gained a new 
William ally. George Fred 
Williams, United States Minister to 
Greece and Montenegro, who went to 
Albania to investigate the conditions 
in the new principality, became so 
strongly impressed with the evils of 
the present régime that he sent in 
his resignation and without even 
waiting to hear from Washington 
made public declaration of his inten- 
tion of espousing the cause of the 
people against Prince William of 


- Wied, who was placed over them by 


the powers. When he reached Duraz- 
zo he found as he says: 


Five ostensible governments were in 
sight: First, the six great powers with 
all the power; second, the commission 
with control of the civil administration 
and finance; third, the Holland gen- 
darmerie with control of the military; 
fourth, the Prince with any powers re- 
maining; fifth, the Ministry with no 
powers. Each one of these governments 
was fighting every other, saving the 
first, which apparently is so discordant 
within itself that it has abandoned all 
the rest to their fate. All are cursing 








the powers for their discord and help- 
lessness and are expecting at any mo- 
ment to be driven out of Durazzo. I 
found a state of anarchy, and that the 
sovereignty of Albania remains where 
. belongs—in the people of the coun- 
ry. 

Mr. Williams first ‘visited the Epi- 
rus and his conversations with Pro- 
fessor Zographos, the insurgent 
leader at Agyrocastro, doubtless con- 
vinced him that the only possible 
government for Albania was that for 
which the Epirotes are striving, that 
is, a cantonal system of local self- 
government like that of Switzer- 
land. 

This action of.the American min- 
ister reminds a similar incident 
in Persia where Mr. Shuster, young 
American financier, who was sent to 
Persia as treasurer-general, inter- 
ested himself so actively in the de- 
fense of that country against for- 
eign aggresion that he was dis- 
missed by Russia with the acqui- 
escence of Great Britain. 


The electoral re- 
form bill which re- 
moves the proper- 
ty qualifications for suffrage and en- 
franchises the women, past the Dan- 
ish Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
102 to 6. In the upper house, the 
Landthing, the bill commanded thir- 
ty-three, but the Conservatives with- 
drew in a body and the president of 
the House refused to hold the vote 
valid unless more than half of the 


Woman Suffrage 
in Denmark 


- sixty-six members voted. The ob- 


jection of the Conservatives was not 
to the extension of the ballot to 
women but to the reorganization of 
the upper house by depriving the 
King of the power to appoint twelve 
of its members for life. The King 
has ordered the dissolution of the 
upper house but insists that his 
twelve appointees shall retain their 
positions. The Ministry threatens to 
resign if the King will not give way 
on this point. 








RESPONSIBLE STATE GOVERNMENT 


A REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 


To students of politics no question 
is more acute than that affecting our 
state governments. Mr. Stimson has 
been Secretary of War in President 
Taft’s Cabinet and was the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor of New 
York in 1910. What he has to say on 
this question warrants the attention, 
not only. of Republicans, but of all 
good citizens, irrespective of party.— 
THE EDITOR. 


OR some years past we have 
) flooded thruout the Union 

with proposals for changes in 
the constitutions and structures of 
our state governments. It is true that 
those governments have not been 
working altogether well. For over 
sixty years, ever since the rapid 
progress of mechanical invention has 
produced large business with its 
many problems, and has brought 
these problems into the zone of gov- 
ernmental activity, there have been 
complaints of inefficiency and corrup- 
tion brought against the governments 
of the states. Our executives have 
seemed impotent and helpless in pro- 
tecting individual rights, and our 
legislatures, instead of being “the 
refuge of our liberties,” as our fore- 
fathers described them, have more 
often been charged: with being the 
subservient tools of private interests. 

But much of the criticism has 
not been careful nor analytical,: and 
in spite of the fact that a large part 
of the evil seems directly traceable 
to machinery which is already too 
complicated to be easily operated by 
the voting public, many of the sug- 
gested remedies have been in the di- 
rection of greater complication and 
would necessarily tend to make the 
situation worse. 

Of late, however, there have been 
indications that many leaders of the 
Republican party are gradually com- 
ing together upon the essential out- 
lines of a constructive policy in deal- 
ing with these evils. Senator Root, 
when he presided last December at 
the great mass-meeting of Republi- 
cans in the Waldorf-Astoria, outlined 
such a policy in his opening address 
and resolutions were subsequently 
adopted by the meeting approving his 
recommendations with substantial 
unanimity. Similar proposals of re- 
form have been advocated by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia, and by the Young Republican 
Clubs of New York and Brooklyn and 
they will undoubtedly be proposed to 
the unofficial State Convention in Au- 
gust, which is to draft a platform for 
the Republican party in the coming 
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contest for delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

The essence of the proposed policy 
is that reform is to be effected by 
concentration and coordination of the 
functions of government rather than 
by a further diffusion of them. It 
rests at bottom upon the principle 
that before you can hold a man or 
government responsible for doing 
wrong you must first give him ade- 
quate power to do right. It is in 
line, too, with the historic doctrine of 
Republicans, whose ancestors, the 
Federalists, believed that efficient 
government must be based upon re- 
sponsible concentrated power, and 
whose great work, the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1787, carries out to a 
high degree that particular principle 
of concentration which in modern 
times we call the Short Ballot. It 
rests on the belief that very many of 
our present troubles have come di- 
rectly from a fear of trusting any- 
body with power enough to do any- 
thing—a fear which was so frequent- 
ly voiced by Thomas Jefferson as to 
the executive, and which found its 
way into our state constitutions in 
the shape of short terms of office for 
our Governors, the division of official 
power among many officers, and the 
provision that they shall all be elected 
at frequent intervals by the people. 

This new policy of responsible gov- 
ernment is directed toward two 
main purposes—first, toward secur- 
ing responsible administration by ap- 
plying the principle to the Governor 
and his associates in the Executive; 
and second, toward securing respon- 
sible legislation and effective criti- 
cism by applying it to the rela- 
tions of the Executive with the Leg- 
islature in the performance of their 
joint functions. 

The proposal for securing this first 
aim has been much discussed during 
the past four or five years under the 
name of the Short Ballot and is sim- 
ple and well understood. Executive 
power in New York, as in most other 
states, is now divided between half a 
dozen officers, all of whom are elected 
by the people, and none of whom is 
directly responsible to the others or 
to the Governor. By the Short Ballot 
it is now proposed that we shall elect 
only the chief executive, the Gov- 
ernor (including with him his possi- 
ble substitute, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor), and entrust to him the ap- 
pointment and removal of his cabi- 
net, thru whom are performed the 
executive functions for which he is 
held responsible. In a word, it is 
proposed to apply to the state gov- 


ernment the system which has ex- 
isted for 125 years in the Federal 
Government, in respect to the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet. 

Personally, I believe that the Gov- 
ernor should be given this power 
without it being made subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. Such a situ- 
ation has been practically reached by 
tradition in the Federal Government, 
where the President’s nomination of 
a cabinet officer is now confirmed by 
the Senate as a matter of course. The 
President is able to enforce this tra- 
dition thru his wide power of ap- 
pointment of minor officials in whom 
Senators are interested. In the case 
of the Governor of the state, who is 
without such power and without such 
a tradition, to provide that his choice 
of his cabinet must be confirmed by 
the Senate would be likely, in my 
opinion, to lead to holdups and deals 
and backstair politics. It would inev- 
itably tend to lessen the principle of 
executive responsibility at which the 
reform aims. 

The second great field for the new 
movement lies in the relation of the 
Executive to the Legislature, and its 
aim is a dual one—to produce re- 
sponsible legislation, on the one 
hand, and effective and responsible 
criticism on the other. For over a 
century government in this country 
has been laboring under the influence 
of a stubborn tho curiously inconsist- 
ent tradition. We recognize in prac- 
tically all of our constitutions, State 
and Federal alike, that the Executive 
and the Legislature share jointly in 
law making. We recognize that it is 
proper and necessary for the Execu- 
tive to suggest laws and we usually 
give him a veto upon their enact- 
ment. And yet for all these hundred 
years it has been the fashion and the 
tradition to make such coéperation as 
difficult, as artificial, as clumsy and 
as ineffective as possible. Instead of 
permitting the Governor to make his 
suggestions as to legislation in per- 
son, and to support them in the nat- 
ural way in which legislative provo- 
sitions are supported, namely, by 
open debate on the floor of the 
houses, he has been reduced to the 
role of making communications in 
writing—always formal and perfunc- 
tory and usually ineffective. On the 
other side the Legislature has been 
deprived of the greatest of all pow- 
ers of criticism, the power to ask 
awkward questions in public, at a 
time and place when they must be 
answered. It is left with no means at 
all of meeting such proposals as the 
Governor does make. If he chooses to 
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go out on the stump and support his 
program by unfair argument, backed 
by the advantage which he, as a sin- 
gle popular leader, has over a mere 
group of men, he is subject to 
no effective cross-examination what- 
ever. 

The evils which have resulted from 
this practise of separation have been 
twofold. First, the Executive has 
been deprived of that normal leader- 
ship or initiative in legislation which 
is recognized in practically all other 
countries. Even in America, in the 
sphere of ordinary private business, 
we regularly act on the principle that 
the Executive, the man who is to be 
responsible for carrying regulations 
into effect, is the best man to lead in 
the work of framing them. We never 
dream of excluding the president of 
one of our corporations from the 
room of his board of directors. And 
the policy of exclusion of the Gov- 
ernor, acted on in our political af- 
fairs, has been one of the most potent 
means of producing irresponsible 
government. How many times have 
we seen a bill recommended by the 
Governor, recommended by the plat- 
form of the party in power, appar- 
ently earnestly desired by the people 
of the state, yet held up in commit- 
tee of the Legislature, without the 
possibility of getting it out on the 
floor to be debated in the open? Such 
methods of throttling executive sug- 
gestions in secret are prevalent, I 
firmly believe, not only because the 
Governor cannot address his argu- 
ments directly to the Legislature 
face to face, but also because when 
he goes out on the stump and bela- 
bors the representatives before the 


people, the legislators cannot get the 


public’s attention for their answers 
to his arguments, and are driven al- 
most of necessity to the use of wea- 
pons of secret assassination instead 
of honorable warfare. 

On the other side, the separation 
from the Governor has made it neces- 
sary for the Legislature to assume 
functions of administration for 
which it is not fitted, and which, by 
reason of that unfitness, have led 
directly to the greatest evils of ex- 
travagance and log-rolling of which 
the nation complains. In the system 
of American government alone, of all 
other nations, a scientific budget is 
practically unknown. In the system 
adopted by substantially all the rest 
of the world a budget is an estimate 
of the moneys necessary for the com- 
ing year, together with a suggested 
program of how to raise such mon- 
eys by taxation, laid before the Leg- 
islature by the Executive. The Execu- 
tive being the branch of the govern- 
ment which pays the expenses of gov- 
ernment, is assumed to be the one 


best able to estimate the amount 
necessary. Then, and this is the most 
important point of all, when the bud- 
get is once laid before the Houses, 
its items cannot be raised by the 
Legislature without the consent of 
the Executive. The representatives 
of the people can of course cut down; 
they cannot pile up the appropria- 
tions. 

What a different and chaotic sit- 
uation is presented by our own lack 
of such a system! The President or 
the Governor not being permitted to 
propose his own budget, that: duty 
has fallen into the hands of the Leg- 
islature indiscriminately. The first 
step is usually taken by various ap- 
propriation committees, but after 
they have produced their bill, any 
legislator is free to try to raise it. 
And even in our national Congress 
the course of an appropriation bill 
thru the two Houses is generally like 
a huge snowball, gathering volume 
as it rolls, with no effective way of 
keeping it down. 

For right here is regularly shown 
one of the inherent weaknesses of a 
legislative body. Each representative 
comes from a single district. He is 
responsible to the district and not to 
the state at large. If the interests of 
the state come into conflict with those 
of the district, and he sides with the 
state, the district can put him out of 
public life. Under an almost univer- 
sal tradition of American constituen- 
cies he cannot be elected to the Leg- 
islature from any other district than 
the one in which he resides. And so 
legislative action, when left to itself 
without the leadership of the execu- 
tive who represents the entire state 
or nation, necessarily and inevitably 
tends to sink into a series of log-roll- 
ing deals between the various mem- 
bers, acting in the interests of their 
respective districts, and often quite 
oblivious of the interests of the state 
at large. 

Our annual expense bills are mon- 
uments of the result of our methods. 
It costs just five and one-half millions 
more every year to house our army 
than it would cost if the War Depart- 
ment were permitted to locate army 
posts at the places where the inter- 
est of the army demands them in- 
stead of where they will be most 
profitable to the districts of influen- 
tial Congressmen. We are maintain- 
ing many navy yards at places and 
under conditions not suited to the 
needs of our modern navy. In 1909 
the Postmaster General reported that 
over twenty million dollars had been 
appropriated by Congress that year 
for postoffices which his department 
had not asked for and did not need. 
The meaning which has come to at- 
tach to the phrase “pork barrel” 


symbolizes the whole defective sys- 
tem. It is a direct result of the evil 
of diffusion of responsibility and the 
short, simple remedy for it is to con- 
centrate responsibility. No one has 
ever summed up the situation and 
the remedy more tersely or clearly 
‘than Prof. Henry J. Ford, in his book 
on the Cost of Our National Govern- 
ment: 


The logical significance of this action 
is that the numerous a py to the 
national treasury now held by Congres- 
sional committees must be given up and 
that there shall be but one key, which 
shall be in the custody of the President. 
Upon the creation of just such a situ- 
ation as that, the efficiency of repre- 
sentative government depends. Its es- 
sential principle is to fix the represen- 
tatives so that they cannot put their 
own hands into the till; then they will 
keep a good watch over those who do 
handle the money. Congressmen will 
take a very different view of pork bar- 
rels from that now held, when they can 
no longer help themselves to the pork. 
—Ford, Cost of Our National Govern- 
ment, p. 115. 

Put into concrete form my propo- 
sals are: 

First: The Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor shall be the only elec- 
tive executive state officers, and to 
the Governor shall be given the 
power to appoint and remove all the 
other state officers who are the heads 
of executive departments and thus in 
a sense constitute his cabinet. 


Second: To the Governor shall also 
be given the right to introduce bills, 
and either in person or thru the 
heads of his departments to support 
these bills in debate upon the floor of 
the Houses. Such bills shall be given 
preference over all other bills, except 
appropriation bills, on the calendars 
of both Houses. 

Third: Included in the foregoing 
he shall have the right to prepare and 
introduce a budget setting forth an 
estimate of the expenses of the gov- 
ernment for the coming year, as well 
as a proposal of the necessary new 
legislation, if any, which he suggests 
as proper to raise revenue for the 
purpose, and to the items of such 
budget, when introduced, no addi- 
tions shall be made without his con- 
sent. 

Fourth: Correspondingly, it shall 
be the duty of the Governor and the 
heads of the executive departments 
to answer at stated times on the floor 
of the Houses interpellations ad- 
drest to them by members of the 
Legislature in regard to public busi- 
ness or policy. 

These suggestions of reform may 


‘at first sight appear to be almost 


trifling in their simplicity. I believe 
them to be of the most fundamental 
and far-reaching importance. It is an 
axiom of constitutional history that 
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where for any reason coérdinate ac- 
tion of the various branches of gov- 
ernment is made difficult or abnor- 
mal, those branches will be made to 
work coordinately either by violence 
or corruption. In the United States 
in the past the influence of the pat- 
ronage of the Executive has taken 
the place of legitimate influence in 
the Legislature in order to make both 
branches of the government work to- 
gether. Not only has the Governor 
used his patronage directly to get 
thru legislation for which he is re- 
sponsible, but to a much greater ex- 
tent patronage has been used to ce- 
ment together party machines which 


controlled both the Executive and the 
Legislature. A great wave of protest 
has now arisen against that régime 
—a protest both against such a mis- 
use of the civil service and against 
any such domination by an unofficial 
party machine. But that protest and 
the reforms which it precurses can- 
not become effective until we remove 
the underlying cause which instigates 
and provokes those methods of avoid- 
ing a complete breakdown of our law- 
making machinery. Reform in the 
civil service of Great Britain was 
never fully achieved until after the 
modern English system of responsi- 
ble government had been fully estab- 


lished. I believe that similarly the 
establishment of responsible govern- 
ment among us is a necessary condi- 
tion precedent to final success of the 
reformed civil service for which for 
sO many years we have been striving. 
If the Republicans of New York, 
as recent events indicate is possible, 
can unite upon some such program, 
they will, I am firmly convinced, not 
only solve state problems which have 
been in recent years provoking many 
vague political experiments, but they 
will at the same time establish a 
precedent of far-reaching value in 
the domain of the nation at large. 
New York City 








Upon him unaware. And as he lay 


About him on point-duty . . 


sting 


Perpetual hot procession thru his 


Of grinding wheels . . . and down 


And stumbles into bed, the stars 


The crunch and gride of wheels 
clear— 





In clouds of cheese and cabbages 





To safety of the kerb he thrust the crone: 

When a shaft took him in the back, and prone 

He tumbled heavily, but all unheard 

Amid the scurry of wheels that crashed and whirred 
About his senseless head, his helmet crushed 

Like crumpled paper by a car that rushed 


He heard again the wheels he’d heard all day 

. only now 

Each red-hot wheel ran searing over his brow— 
A sizzling star with hub and spokes and tyre 

One monstrous Catherine-wheel of sparking fire 
Whirring down windy tunnels of the night... 
That Catherine-wheel, somehow it wouldn’t light— 
Fixed to the broken paling; and the pin 

Pricked the boy’s finger as he jabbed it in: 

He sucks the salty blood—the spiteful thing 
Fires, whizzing, sputtering sparks: he feels them 


His wincing cheek; and, on the damp night-air, 
The stench of burnt saltpeter and singed hair... 
While still he lies and listens without fear 

To the loud traffic rumbling in his ear— 

Wheels rumbling in his ear, and thru his brain 
For evermore, a never-ending train 

Of scarlet postal-vans that whirl one red 


His head that’s just a clanking, clattering mill 


After his hoop he runs, a little lad, 
Barefooted ’neath the stars, in nightshirt clad— 


Tho in his head the hoop keeps running on 
And on and on: his head grown big and wide 
Holds all the windy night and stars inside... 
And still within a hair’s breadth of his ear 


Great golden cheeses wheeling thru the night, 
And giant cabbages of emerald light 


WHEELS 
BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Grows furious . 


head— 


an endless hill 


all gone 


rings sharp and 


Huge lumbering wagons, crusted axle-deep 
With country marl, their drivers half-asleep 
Against green toppling mounds of cabbages 
Still crisp with dewy airs, or stacks of cheese 
Smelling of Arcady, till all the sky 


rolls by— 


That tumble after, scattering crystal drops... 
While in his ear the grinding never stops— 
Wheels grinding asphalt . . . then a high-piled wain 
Of mignonette in boxes . . . and again, 

A baby at his father’s cottage-door 

He toddles, treading on his pinafore, 

And tumbles headlong in a bed of bloom, 
Half-smothered in the deep, sweet honeyed bloom 
Of crushed, wet blossom, and the hum of bees— 
Big bumble-bees that buzz thru flowery trees— 

. . changing to a roar of wheels 
And honk of hooting horns: and now he feels 
That all the cars in London filled with light 
Are bearing down upon him thru the night, 

As out of hall and theater there pour 
White-shouldered women, ever more and more, 
Bright-eyed, with flashing teeth, borne in a throng 
Of purring, glittering cars, ten thousand strong: 
Each drowsy dame, and eager chattering lass 
Laughing unheard within her box of glass... 
And then great darkness, and a clanging bell— 
Clanging beneath the hollow dome of hell 

Aglow like burnished copper; and a roar 

Of wheels and wheels and wheels for evermore, 
As engine after engine crashes by 

With clank and rattle under that red sky 
Dropping a trail of burning coals behind, 

That scorch his eyeballs till he lies half-blind, 
Smoldering to cinder in a vasty night 

Of wheeling worlds and stars in whirring flight, 
And suns that blaze in thunderous fury on 

For ever and for ever, yet are gone 

Ere he can gasp to see them... . head to heels 
Slung round a monstrous red-hot hub, that wheels 
Across infinity, with spokes of fire 

That dwindle slowly till the shrinking tyre 

Is clamped like aching ice about his head... 


He smells clean acid smells: and safe in bed 

He wakens in a lime-washed ward, to hear 
Somebody moaning almost in his ear, 

And knows that it’s himself that moans: and then, 
Battling his way back to the world of men, 

He sees with leaden eyelids opening wide, 

His young wife gravely knitting by his side. 
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WHAT IS CHAUTAUQUA? 


ORTY years ago, Chautauqua 
=: a geographical name; to- 

day it is a common noun. It has 
made its way into many lands and 
languages. Four million Americans 
in a single year respond to its sum- 
mons. It brings many pictures to the 
public mind; handkerchief-waving 
throngs; summer camps under can- 
vas; correspondence courses and 
short cuts to higher education; spell- 
binders arousing country folk to war 
upon Wall Street and the Interests; 
personally conducted trips to Eu- 
rope; puritanical observance of the 
Sabbath; a summer city of school 
teachers; a center of genuine popu- 
lar education; a clearing house of 
new ideas; a great national influence 
making for intelligence, religious tol- 
erance, and real democracy. How 
and why has such diverse imagery 
come to be associated with the 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT 


“Chautauqua Idea” was a logical de- 
velopment of the purpose to make 
Sunday school instruction more ef- 
ficient. Bible teachers ought vividly 
to visualize oriental lands and life. 
Behold, an earth model of Palestine 
300 feet long, a plaster model of 
Jerusalem, an oriental house of 
stucco with residents in costume and 
a muezzin calling to prayers from a 
minaret. Sunday school officers should 
be familiar with teaching methods; 
therefore pedagogical courses, and 
instruction in mental philosophy. 
They should be broad in their inter- 
ests; hence lectures on science, trav- 
el, literature, social problems. The 
esthetic side of life should not be 
neglected; so music and an art col- 
lection were provided. From the out- 
set entertainments and games were 
deemed a natural and wholesome 


feature of the Chautauqua summer 
life. 

Before long the enriched course 
began to attract other than Sun- 
day School teachers. Within a few 
years instruction was provided in 
languages, history, literature, sci- 
ence, pedagogy. Dr. William R. 
Harper (president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1891 to 
1906) came in 1883 and by 1890 a 
complete system of summer schools 
had been established. Correspondence 
teaching was introduced and was 
maintained until endowed universi- 
ties relieved Chautauqua of this task. 
Men and women from the leading in- 
stitutions of the country joined the 
summer staff, and firmly established 
the reputation of the schools to which 
many thousands continue to resort. 
Richard T. Ely and Herbert B. Ad- 

ams of Johns Hopkins, A. S. 





Indian name of a county and 
a lake in southwestern New 
York? 

On the first Tuesday of Au- 
gust, 1874, a group of earnest 
people met at Fairpoint on 
Chautauqua Lake to found a 
Sunday School Assembly. John 
H. Vincent had long wanted 
to establish an institute for 
training Sunday school teach- 
ers. His colleague, Lewis Mil- 
ler, proposed to take this into 
the woods. Dr. Vincent feared 
that the new enterprise would 
be confused with the camp 
meeting which just then was 
a highly emotional institution. 
Mr. Miller’s counsel prevailed 
and Chautauqua was chosen. 
The spot was full of natural 
charm—a heavily timbered 
point stretching out into a 
lovely lake. Behind, the 
ground rose in wooded ter- 
races to a rolling countryside. 
The men and women who re- 
sponded to the call were de- 
voted Sunday school workers; 
they were anxious to put their 
teaching on a higher plane. 
All the leading denominations 








Cook and George B. Adams of 
Yale, H. E. Van Holst of Chi- 
cago, were among those who 
gave aid at a time when cer- 
tain journals were declaring 
that summer study was psy- 
chologically futile and physi- 
ologically dangerous. 

Garfield said at Chautau- 
qua in 1880: “The American 
people are gaining leisure; 
upon their use of this leisure 
the future of the nation will 
depend.” For the employment 
of this margin Chautauqua 
had already proposed a plan— 
the famous Home Reading 
Circle, organized in 1878. The 
time was propitious. Thou- 
sands felt the need of personal 
culture; the idea of organized 
reading groups made a strong 
appeal. There were in those 
days no books written for 
such readers; no cheap popu- 
lar magazines. Chautauqua 
created a new type of text- 
books and manual, and found- 
ed a periodical which sold for 
$1.50. Thousands joined the 
society. Edward Everett Hale 
and Lyman Abbott were mem- 








were represented at this first 
assembly. 
It is significant that the 


Son of Bishop Vincent, 
Chautauqua, and president of the Institution since 1907 


GEORGE E. VINCENT, LL.D. 
who was 


one of the founders of 


bers of the Advisory Board. 
William Cullen Bryant wrote 
a letter of greeting and good 
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THE ORIGINAL HALL OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE GROVE 


A wooden building erected in 1879 in what was called St. Paul’s Grove. Here was inaugurated the 
famous Chautauqua Vesper Service 


will A ritual of graduation was de- 
vised. Diplomas with spaces for 
scores of “seals’”—records of con- 
tinued reading—were awarded after 
a four-years’ course. The plan was 
imitated in Great Britain in the 
British Home Reading Union; 
branches were established in Japan 
and South Africa. Chautauqua 
preached the gospel of education as 
a process of personal growth; insist- 
ed that all education is self-education 
and that for ambitious people “edu- 
cation ends only with life.” The Cir- 
cle past thru a stage of rapid growth, 
then settled down to a normal plane 
which it has maintained for years. 

Chautauqua from the outset was a 
community, not a resort. It developed 
a social spirit. The life at first was 
simple, even primitive. Frank Beard, 
the “chalk-talker,” who was the hu- 
morist of the early days, declared 
that the Palestine model craze ex- 
tended even to the Chautauqua beds. 
He complained bitterly of sleeping 
with his back in the Jordan Valley 
and his head on Mt. Hermon. There 
was good comradeship and good feel- 
ing. All distinctions of wealth and 
position were minimized. There were 
no opportunities for ostentation and 
display. Northerners and Southern- 
ers came to understand each other. 
Sectarian religion and party politics 
were taboo. A good deal of the at- 
mosphere of a communistic settle- 
ment was created, altho the main 
economic basis was individualistic. 
To the support of the platform and 
program all contributed on equal 
terms; to all public exercizes all had 
equal access. 

The Chautauqua platform early 
gained distinction. During forty 
years it has welcomed the famous 
men and women of America and Eng- 
land. Here Grant was_ eloquently 
silent; here John B. Gough made 


people forget the dinner hour. It 
was at Chautauqua that Susan B. 
Anthony pleaded for woman suffrage 
long before the leaders of fashion 
took up the cause. Drummond re- 
peated his Lowell lectures at Chau- 
tauqua in 1893. Theodore Roosevelt, 
as a young man, on the first of four 
visits, gave lectures which he later 
developed into his volumes on The 
Winning of the West. Fairbairn of 
Oxford tried to make clear the phil- 
osophic issues that Joseph Cook’s 
oratory had clouded. Mahaffy, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, delighted to 
portray to his abstemious audience 
the bibulous joys of the ancient Athe- 
nians. Sir Owen Seaman, now edi- 
tor of Punch, visited the United 
States solely for the purpose of lec- 
turing to Chautauquans on the Greek 
drama and on Tennyson and Brown- 


ing. One of the most exciting events 
of the eighties was a debate on 
Standard Oil between Washington 
Gladden and George Gunton. James 
Bryce, while British Ambassador, 
gave here one of his scholarly ad- 
dresses. Noted authors have read 
from their own works: for example, 
Riley, Cable, Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page. General Lew 
Wallace read for the first time in 
public the famous. chariot-race 
scene from Ben-Hur, but as a wit 
remarked “He never got the-horses 
off a walk.” It has been the policy of 
Chautauqua to invite to its platform 
not sensation-mongers and _  self- 
seekers but men and women who 
from experience and training are 
able to speak with sincerity and au- 
thority. The Chautauqua programs 
reflect national life for four dec- 
ades and record the names of presi- 
dents, statesmen, university men, 
clergymen, leaders of social reform, 
authors, artists. 

Chautauqua has been dominated 
by a religious spirit at the same time 
that it has avoided sectarian strife 
and theological narrowness. The in- 
stitution has stood for a conception 
of religion which includes all the es- 
sential elements of a well-rounded 
life, intellectual integrity, moral 
earnestness, appreciation of beauty 
and above all a social solidarity and 
the obligation of service. Chautau- 
qua has played an important part in 
breaking down the barriers between 
churches, in promoting tolerance and 
good will, and in shifting the em- 
phasis from a personal, individual- 
istic salvation to the concept of “The 
World the Subject of Redemption,” 
from the idea of the Kingdom of God 

















THE PRESENT HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


A replica in concrete and timbered roof of a fifth century Greek temple, dedicated in 1906. In 
this building graduates of the Chautauqua Home Reading Circle receive their diplomas 
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as a remote society in another world 
to that of a social order to be realized 
in this. 

Chautauqua Institution today has 
a well-equipped plant worth over 
$1,000,000, with over three hundred 
acres, many permanent public build- 
ings, a large clientele, an inspiring 
history and an encouraging prospect 
for the future. The charter of 
Chautauqua provides that all 


hour men” give lectures in series and 
endeavor to arouse the civic life of 
the community; musical companies, 
bands, individual artists and dra- 
matic companies furnish the popular 
programs; political leaders find here 
the greatest forum for their mes- 
sages. 

It must renew faith in democracy 


tion. Chautauqua as a summer city 
combines the attractions of nature 
with exceptional opportunities for 
study, for hearing noted speakers, ° 
for listening to fine music, and for 
gaining new inspiration for life in 
home and community. Chautauqua 
provides social groupings of many 
kinds, so that it is an organic whole, 
not merely a temporary col- 
lection of unrelated individ- 





surplus revenues must be 
used for building up the In- 
stitution-There are no stock- 
holders and no dividends. The 
property is vested in a self- 
perpetuating body of trustees 
who serve without pay. The 
characteristic features of 
Chautauqua may be summa- 
rized as follows: (1) a resi- 
dent summer population or- 
ganized into a community; 
(2) a system of summer 
schools; (3) lecture courses of 
the university extension type; 
(4) symposia on current so- 
cial problems; (5) popular 
lectures, concerts and enter- 
tainments, and (6) a plan of 
home reading. The funda- 
mental aim of Chautauqua is 
educational in a broad sense 
which includes not only men- 
tal alertness, but ethical earn- 
estness and spiritual idealism. 

Recent events have called 
attention to the _ so-called 








uals. The permanent demands 
of human nature find gratifi- 
cation in the stimulating 
community life and_ spirit 
which Chautauqua offers. 

The Home Reading Cir- 
cle has many possibilities. 
The need for it does not 
disappear with the increas- 
ing mass of books and the 
flood of periodical literature. 
Auguste Comte, after read- 
ing voraciously for years, be- 
gan to write his philosophy. 
Then he practised what he 
called “cerebral hygiene,” i. e., 
he read little and that very 
carefully selected. The aver- 
age man and woman today 
needs direction in reading, 
needs to organize knowledge 
more carefully, to limit atten- 
tion and interest at a given 
time to a few subjects. This is 
the only way of escape from 
hopeless mental distraction 
and superficiality. Chautau- 








“Chautauqua Circuit.” From 

1880 to 1890 Chautauqua as- 
semblies which imitated more 

or less closely the original institu- 
tion sprang up in many parts of the 
country, especially in the Middle 
West. Gradually the lyceum bureaus, 
thru their control of prominent 
speakers and superior executive 
ability, began to dominate the field. 
First the assemblies secured a few 
speakers from the bureaus, then the 
whole program. Finally the bureaus 
began to conduct assemblies direct 
and there are now something over 
2200 of these bureau Chautauquas, 
organized in circuits, as compared 
with 600 of the independent assem- 
blies. 

The Chautauqua circuit has been 
developed largely thru economic 
causes—savings thru efficient organ- 
ization, the elimination of long rail- 
road jumps, guarantees to “attrac- 
tions” of continuous seasons, better 
publicity, concentration of responsi- 
bility. In each place a big tent is 
pitched for a week and a daily pro- 
gram carried out. Local organiza- 
tions guarantee the sale of a mini- 
mum number of tickets; the Bureau 
does the rest. College boys make up 
the tent crews; a Scout Master or- 
ganizes the Boy Scouts; “morning 
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in any one to study these audiences. 
Here are men and women who can 
listen, who can follow a line of rea- 
soning, and who are able to tell clap- 
trap and buncombe from sincerity 
and earnestness. With occasional 
crudities and violations of good taste, 
the commercial Chautauqua circuit is 
rendering a service to democracy by 
fostering an interest in things of the 
mind, by quickening the social spirit, 
and by helping to create the public 
opinion which in response to leader- 
ship slowly gropes its way to col- 
lective action. 

These local programs, however, 
can never take the place of a summer 
community where far from the rou- 
tine of daily life people can give their 
attention to new ideas, enjoy the 
broadening influence of social inter- 
course with men and women of many 
different types and find true re-crea- 








There is probably no other one 
educational influence in the coun- 
try quite so fraught with hope for 
the future of the nation as this 
[Chautauqua] and the movement 
of which it is the archetype. 
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qua says: “Read these books 

carefully, let your collateral 

reading bear upon the sub- 
jects treated. Keep abreast of the 
times by following week by week in 
a forward-looking publication a 
clear report of current events. Here, 
too, you will find articles by authori- 
tative writers on important themes. 
Read systematically, reflect upon 
what you read; interpret current 
happenings in the light of what you 
already know. But do not try to 
know everything.” 

Chautauqua will continue’ to 
adapt its plans and methods to the 
changing demands of the national 
life. It will be in the future as in 
the past a center from which new 
knowledge, skill and idealism will be 
distributed to all parts of the land. 
It will stand for social unity, mutu- 
al confidence, democracy. It will ex- 
alt religion not as a creed but as a 
life; it will help men and women to 
turn leisure into things of the mind 
and of the spirit. And in doing this 
Chautauqua will not be departing 
from its original purpose but only 
realizing in a larger way and under 
new conditions the ideal which lured 
the early Chautauquans to the grove 
beside the lake. 
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A BIT OF THE LAKE SHORE, LOOKING TOWARD THE PIER BUILDING 
Chautauqua Lake—the water-gate to Chautauqua—is 1500 feet above sea level 




















FLOWER GIRLS MARCHING ON RECOGNITION DAY 


They head the procession of graduates of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


















































THE NATION-WIDE CHAUTAUQUA 


"| \HE growth of that unique and 
peculiarly American institu- 

tion, the Chautauqua, has been 
phenomenal. Its peculiarly American 
character is attested by the fact that 
scarcely any eminent foreigner has 
written or spoken at length about 
America in recent years without 
mentioning it, Charles Wagner, Abbé 
Klein, James Bryce, George Adam 
Smith, the Baroness von Suttner, 
Duke Litta, Chentung Liang Cheng 
—from all nations and climes those 
acute minds that come to study 
American life recognize the Chau- 
tauqua as a significant factor. Its 
growth may:be suggested by the fact 
that 2800 assemblies will be held dur- 
ing the summer of 1914 and that no 
less than three or four millions of 
persons will listen-to the serious ad- 
dresses as well as the music and the 
wholesome entertainment features 
that go to make up a Chautauqua 
program. 

It all started at Chautauqua, New 
York, in 1874. It might have started 
at Akron, Ohio, or at any one of sev- 
eral other places where John H. Vin- 
cent had been a pastor and had con- 
ducted “institutes” of a broadening 
character for Sunday school teachers 
and others; but in the summer of 
1874, when young Vincent wished to 
do something larger and more thoro 
than previously, Lewis Miller, of Ak- 
ron, persuaded him to take to the 
woods with it. The name of the spot 
chosen was Fair Point, New York, 
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but the name of the lake on which it 
was situated was Chautauqua. The 
name of the lake became the name 
of the summer community that 
sprang up. It has become the name 
of five different post offices in as 
many different states. More than 
that, it has become a common noun 
in the language to represent a new 
institution and a new social force. 
Whoever is unacquainted with Chau- 
tauqua has ignored one of the great- 
est agencies at work upon American 
national character. 

Chautauquas are now scattered 
thruout the entire country, but they 
are most numerous in the northern 
Mississippi valley. They last from a 
few days to all summer and are held, 
some in auditoriums built for the 
purpose, some in halls and some in 
tents. A number of Chautauquas 
have presented programs for more 
than a quarter of a century. Next to 
the parent Chautauqua, the assem- 
bly held at Winona Lake, Indiana, is 
the largest and best known. It is un- 
der Presbyterian management and 
conducts the largest summer Bible 
school in the world. 

Sunday school teachers have con- 
tinued to attend Chautauqua gather- 
ings ever since the 70’s; but there 
are so many other good people that 
one does not specially notice them. 
The public school teachers, and the 
clergymen, and the editors of local 
papers are there too; but one recog- 
nizes them only as citizens. The “first 
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families” of the place are seldom ab- 
sent; but the only way in which they 
enjoy peculiar distinction at a Chau- 
tauqua is usually on a list of “guar- 
antors.” The Chautauqua is a means 
for putting ideas into circulation, 
and whoever is interested in such a 
project on his own account, for his 
family, or for the neighbors, becomes 
a patron of the Chautauqua. Those 
who are employed in functions of 
conventional education are attracted, 
with the incidental result that many 
of them escape a good deal from con- 
ventions; and those who are impa- 
tient of books and machinery find 
here a direct way of getting at things 
much to their liking. 

In a farming community little be- 
sides “the chores” is done while 
Chautauqua is in progress; and in 
many a moderate sized town business 
hours are considerably reduced for 
the time being. Everybody has 
learned, nevertheless, that the Chau- 
tauqua is good for business and there 
is no doubt it is good for farming as 
well as for the larger life of those 
who have the farming to do. Grange 
Day addresses on soils and crops and 
appliances, on the social center, on 
rural education, are intermingled 
with more general topics. 

One talks freely here about poli- 
tics; but not generally as a politician. 
He has been invited to speak as a 
citizen about matters that concern 
all alike. Democrat, Republican, Pro- 
gressive, Socialist, Prohibitionist, or 
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whatever, he finds eager hearing as 
long as he keeps to views in which 
he may invite all good Americans to 
share. When he violates that implicit 
or explicit understanding — some- 
times it is explicit—he makes of him- 
self an ungracious and unwelcome 
person so far as that Chautauqua is 
concerned; when his engagement is 
finished it will have no more of him. 

One talks about religion. Roman 
Catholic priest, Protestant minister, 
Jewish rabbi, and representatives of 
some Oriental faith may perhaps 
speak from the same platform within 
a few days of each other. Sympa- 
thetic and joyous response will be 
given to each as long as he voices 
the larger hope of all mankind or 
tells of those ideals and practises 
among his own people which liberal 
men ‘and women of all persuasions 
may consider without prejudice. If 
there is in his composition one grain 
of bigotry or of malice, however, he 
will do ill to betray it here. Chautau- 
qua is a forum where all have agreed 
to meet and to discuss on common 
ground. 

The parent institution at Chautau- 
qua, New York, manages the pro- 
gram of no assembly except its own, 
on the original grounds bordering 
Chautauqua Lake. Of the other as- 
semblies, many are independently 
managed by local organizations, tho 
these are linked together in “‘associa- 
tions” and “alliances” for mutual ad- 
vice and codperation. Still greater 
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numbers, and the preponderance is 
increasing, have their programs 
made wholly or in part by bureaus, 
several of which conduct so-called 
circuit Chautauquas. These have a 
program of a week or ten days and 
are so close together that the ex- 
pense and effort required of speak- 
ers and entertainers in traveling 
from one to another is reduced to 
a minimum. 


Summer schools, offering formal . 


classroom instruction in a variety of 
subjects, are not an accompaniment 
of the circuit Chautauqua as they 
have long been of the better locally 
organized Chautauquas, but the cir- 
cuit Chautauqua rouses interest in 
regular study, in systematic home 
reading, in civic activities, in many 
personal and social endeavors toward 
which in its limited time it can only 
give a general understanding and a 
mighty impulse. Its program is made 
with this object definitely in view. 
The Chautauqua has its roots deep 
in the minds of common, sensible 
public-spirited Americans. 

Those who are pessimistic about 
the newspapers—about the maga- 
zines, too, now and then—about the 
working of our legislative bodies, 
about our privately endowed and 
very precisely and decorously regu- 
lated colleges, ask from time to time 
why certain interests or the propa- 
gandists of certain special theories 
should not get hold of the Chautau- 
qua and warp it to their own designs. 
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Especially why not, they ask, when 
we have come to see a hundred and 
more Chautauquas controlled by one 
management? The matter would ap- 
pear to be simple. The answer is 
equally simple—the manifest fact is 
that nothing of the sort has hap- 
pened. Inclined perhaps a little more 
to the radical than to the ultra-con- 
servative, on the principle of “try- 
ing all things” and seeing that the 
ultra-conservative have already had 
their hearing, nevertheless the most 
striking characteristic of the Chau- 
tauqua platform has always been a 
sane catholicity. Whoever has any 
message that everybody has not 
heard to weariness and whoever can 
deliver it well finds audience await- 
ing him. 

This peculiarity was so marked 
and became so fully recognized in the 
original Chautauqua and its earliest 
imitators that the public have learned 
its value. A Chautauqua is peculiarly 
dependent on the approval of the bet- 
ter elements of a community and 
when the better elements of a com- 
munity pay for a Chautauqua pro- 
gram they seem more alert than in 
any other relation to see that they 
get what they pay for. The “loaded,” 
or “stuffed,” or “doctored,” or in any 
way adulterated Chautauqua with 
special personal or group interests 
to serve has little chance of success. 
The International Lyceum Associa- 
tion, which is to hold its twelfth an- 
nual convention in September at 
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Each dot represents a local assembly; the flag indicates the parent institution on Chautauqua Lake 























THE COLONNADE AND PERGOLA FOR THE GENERAL OFFICES AND SUPPLY STORES OF THE INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua, New York, does much 
to fix and to maintain standards of 
taste and ethics for the platform. The 
I. L. A. is composed of a thousand 
speakers, bureau managers, and com- 
mitteemen interested in behalf of the 
best things for their towns; and de- 
velopments are frankly examined 
from their different angles. Whatever 
is disapproved falls under a pretty 
general ban. 


The privilege and the opportunity 
of addressing from one to seven or 
eight thousand of his fellow Ameri- 
cans, in the Chautauqua frame of 
mind, in the mood which almost as 
clearly asserts itself under the tent 
or amphitheater as does reverence 
under “dim religious light’”—this 
privilege and this opportunity is one 
of the greatest that any patriotic 
American could ask. To the man on 


a Chautauqua circuit it is multiplied 
by as many as there are days in his 
engagement. This privilege and this 
opportunity carry with them a pecu- 
liar responsibility of which no Amer- 
ican with a conscience could remain 
insensible. It makes of him, if he 
knows it and can rise to its full re- 
quirements, a potent human factor 
in molding the mind of the nation. 
Washington, D. C. 


SEEING CHAUTAUQUA 


BY FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 


CHAUTAUQUA EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 


Y cynical friend, the Wall 
M Street broker, exprest the lin- 

gering suspicion that Chau- 
tauqua must be a cross between a 
camp meeting and a highbruw fem- 
inist outing. His fellow clubman 
couldn’t remember the exact words 
of the newspaper funny column, but 
he semi-quoted: “Chautauqua, dear 
reader, is a sort of intellectual 
merry-go-round where political and 
religious freaks ride their hobbies in 
the silly season, providing uplift 
amusement for hoi polloi, at so 
much per.” “And yet,” resumed the 
cynic, “that hard-headed, globe-trot- 
ting uncle of mine came back from 
a chance stopover last summer so 
hypnotized by The Chautauqua Idea 
—that’s the lingo—that he is deter- 
mined to plant the whole family at 
Chautauqua. You’ve been in _ it. 
What’s the game?” 

No “game” in a broker’s sense of 
of the word, was the answer. But if 
your type of mind is able to con- 
ceive of an educational game of liv- 
ing, above the level of mere grubbing 
and sporting, you will get a line on 
the invigorating Chautauqua game 


which attracts thousands of the 
backbone class of people in Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“Sounds like a western game,” 
quoth my provincial cynic. 

The original Chautauqua is west 
of Albany, yes, but still within the 
Empire State, let me remind you. 
Only an easy, thru-ticket, overnight 
trip from New York. You might take 
it if— 

“Information, not invitation, thank 
you,” he broke in. “My uncle will be 
trying it on the whole family. I was 
a bit curious to know why.” 

Perhaps ‘there is something in 
having some members of the family 
“see America first.” Long ago the 
famous author of A Man Without a 
Country said that “unless you have 
spent a week at the original Chau- 
tauqua you do not know your own 
country.” And Mr. Roosevelt char- 
acterized Chautauqua as “the most 
American thing in America.” 

“Teddy is sometimes misquoted, I 
understand,” commented the doubt- 
er. “It’s Bryan who put Chautauqua 
on the map, anyhow, isn’t it?” 

Hardly, was the reply. You are 


confused by the hundreds of local 
assemblages called Chautauquas, at 
which public men without fear or 
favor have the opportunity to speak 
face to face with crowds of people in 
tent or auditorium. Don’t underesti- 
mate the value of this direct contact 
with the American citizen who wants 
to check up his newspaper impres- 
sions by a personal size-up of the 
man he reads about or has seen 
chiefly in cartoons. These Chautau- 
quas, however, refer to Chautauqua 
Institution as the “Mother Chautau- 
qua,” having independently devel- 
oped the Lyceum-Chautauqua-Pro- 
gram idea for locai ,consumption. 
Chains or circuits of these local 
Chautauquas under a single booking 
management constitute a most inter- 
esting extension phase of the Chau- 
tauqua Movement. 

At Chautauqua, New York, the 
home of Chautauqua Institution, 
now forty years old, you will find a 
fenced-in town (200 acres, 600 
houses and public buildings, in a 
grove on the shore of Chautauqua 
Lake, 1500 feet above sea level) built 
exclusively for Chautauqua purposes. 
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The whole town is an educational plant which trustees 
run on the same basis as a university plant. It exists to 
provide certain protected conditions and daily schedules 
of life for every member of the family during a summer 
season of two months. Here from ten to twelve thousand 
people come to live for a time in an exceedingly highly 
organized community. 

At either the land or water gate of the town you pay 
a gate or tuition fee (fifty cents a day or $7.50 for the 
season of eight weeks) for the public privileges of Chau- 
tauqua citizenship, including a daily program of lec- 
tures, addresses, concerts and entertainments. The fam- 
ily will choose, according to purse limitations, between 
hotel, large or small boarding houses, private cottages or 
rooms to dwell in, just as at any other summer resort, 
but it is the varied kinds of organized activities offered 
to the resident that distinguishes Chautauqua from 
other summering places. 

The boy you farm out all day long to the Boys’ Club 
with 350 other boys, for a schedule of play, manual 
training, camping, nature study, etc., under a staff of 
boy masters. Similarly the girl goes into the Girls’ Club, 
also with its own club house, games, basket-making, 
weaving and the like. Junior, of the important college 
age, will join the Athletic Club, officered and managed 
by college men of athletic renown, for all kinds of sports, 
bowling, billiards, tennis, boating crews, baseball, track 
events. For the young lady of the family socially in- 
clined, there is the Outlook Club, altho her interests are 
likely to be divided by schools of physical education, lan- 
guages, expression or music. 

“Forget not the babies,” interpolated the bachelor. 

Kindergarten and sand piles for them, of course, was 
the rejoinder. 

You see the result of all this is that father and mother 
are care-freed to such a remarkable extent that they go 
in for other organized activities themselves. While the 
young people are enjoying a good time under wholesome 
conditions, the enthusiasm of mature people over Chau- 
tauqua opportunities for grown folks is amazing. Mother 
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attends the Woman’s Club, which is a daily federation 
seven or eight hundred strong. She joins the choir to re- 
new the neglected gift within her, or she enters the 
physical culture class of “Seventy Years Young”-ers. 
Father hobnobs at the Men’s Club, pitches quoits, plays 
roque, attends the ball games, fishes, or ranges the golf 
course between lectures that appeal to him. The lawyers, 
the ministers, the educators, the masons, have voluntary 
group organizations. 

Thus the Chautauqua life is a veritable “mixing,” dif- 
ferent from that at home, effected by grouping people 
from all parts of the country on lines of common inter- 
est instead of ordinary social distinctions. One intro- 
duces himself by becoming a member of a group. 

“Socialistic bunch, I suppose,” murmured the pessi- 


’ mist. 


Merely coéperative in social spirit for a limited period. 
Knockers get lonesome. All ordinary functions of govern- 
ment are assumed by the chartered management. No in- 
itiative, referendum, ‘recall, or ordinary suffrage privi- 
leges are yours. If you should lease a lot or build a 
house you would have a voice in the selection of four 
out of twenty-four trustees on a self-perpetuation board, 
and the administration of the whole proposition centers 
in an appointed director, not an elective mayor. All sales 
privileges for commodities, board or lodging are con- 
ducted on a license or concession basis. You fall into line 
where you fall into line, or you fall out. Nothing like 
common ownership of either the means of production or 
distribution obtains at Chautauqua. The Institution 
controls material conditions in order to offer an unusual 
plane of community life. 

“Some proposition,” ventured my companion. “Go on.” 

Your specialized morning newspaper, The Chautau- 
quan Daily, will contain an “official program” for the 
day, sometimes listing as many as forty features from 
which you may choose according to taste. Regularly 
there will be a ten o’clock devotional hour address, an 
eleven o’clock lecture, a 2:30 address or concert, a five 
o’clock reading hour, and an eight o’clock illustrated lec- 
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AUTAUWQUA: A SYMPHONY CONCERT IN THE OPEN-AIR AMPHITHEATER 








on ture or entertainment. A majority of the town popula- qua Home Reading colony (members of the Chautauqua 
re- tion will be gathered together from time to time in the Literary and Scientific Circle) with class headquarters, 
he amphitheater for the afternoon or evening performance, reunions, councils, round tables, rally day, baccalaure- 
rs. and the assemblage of such a crowd at least once a day ate, and “recognition” or graduating exercizes marking 
ys "fin a common meeting place plays an important part in the completion of a four years’ course of cultural read- 
olf ithe quick development of a community spirit. ing at home. 
rs, This is a peculiarly out-of-door spirit. You will notice “Tango colony?” queried the cynic. 
ry that the women do not wear hats or gloves, and many Goes elsewhere. Land and water sports outdoors for 
of the younger men go hatless about the streets that both sexes, folk dances and gymnastic posturing in the 
if- wind among the trees. The great Amphitheater, con- School of Physical Education seem to have satisfied 
ple structed at the head of a natural ravine, is roofed, but Chautauqua people. 
er- open on the sides; no way has even been devised for Chautauqua isn’t a “society” resort. It attracts the 
ro- keeping an audience from walking out if the speaker sort of people who are sometimes called “key” people in 
cannot hold them. Summer school class rooms are their home communities, active in church, school, civic 
si- mostly windows, and verandas are the omnipresent or social betterment, interested in progressive thinking 
urchitectural fashion of Chautauqua town. The entire and sane living, who have the desire to keep in touch 
od. shore line of the lake is a park reservation and other with the best thought and life of the times. They put 
rmn- ark and open spaces are conserved. themselves on the Chautauqua schedule of daily living 
in- Of the twenty-five public buildings used for the sched- for a while and go back invigorated and better equipped 
vi- fuled activities of the composite community more than for intelligent social service at home. 
la alf are devoted to summer school classes, organized in “Where do they come from?” 
yur fifteen departments, under eighty instructors brought Both town and country. Most from the nearby middle 
rd, rom different educational institutions, offering nearly states, many from the South, some from every state, 
ers hree hundred courses during the season. and not a few from foreign lands. Presbyterians house 
les Mary has musical ambitions. She chooses the special a score of missionaries and their children free every 
on- rogram of the Music colony. She registers for her les- season. Berea College has its own houseful. There are 
ine sons, practises in the isolated studios, attends organ two or three houses of summer schools scholarship hold- 
ike pnd artists’ recitals, takes part with chorus and orches- ers for whom a “commons” or common dining hall is 
or Ir in the rendition of oratorios and operas, really gets conducted by the practise students in the School of Do- 
jon ome of that musical life longed for at home. mestic Science. Your hotel porter wears a Greek letter 
ual |} Chautauqua community life is full of such colony fraternity pin. Your boarding-house waitresses are 
ife. For instance: The Athletic colony—from the nor- probably from the schoolroom. Your bookstore salesper- 
n.” mal classes of the School of Physical Education down sons are college-bred. The unconventional Chautauqua 
au- {pO the children’s playground with its’ modern equip- idea of creating a “college atmosphere” of daily life for 
the ment; the Arts and Crafts colony—from fine arts to adults and their families in vacation time, is original 
om pead work; the Religious Education colony—from the and decidedly American. 
rly chool of Religion with critical Bible study, teachers’ “Wise uncle of mine, that,” mused the broker. “If I 
an ormal classes and mission study institutes, to tours had a family—TI have a notion to take a long chance and 
five ver the lakeside model of the Holy Land and receptions drop in on him at your idealized Chautauqua, and see if 
lec- nine separate denominational houses; the Chautau- I can see it.” 
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INE writing is rapidly becom- 
Fi= one of the lost arts. Even 

the sophomores and circus 
posters have discarded it. In the 
newspaper where once fine writing 
flourished it has been replaced by 
a bald and jerky journalism. But 
I am pleased occasionally to dis- 
cover that it has not become ab- 
solutely extinct, but yet lingers 
like other folk-crafts in country 
places, biding the time when fickle 
fortune shall again call it forth and 
restore it to its pristine popularity. 
For instance, could the palmiest days 
of the art have produced a finer ex- 
ample of fine writing than the fol- 
lowing description of the “Auchin- 
leck Farmers’ Dance” as reported by 


the Auchinleck correspondent of the. 


Glasgow News? How the author must 
have reveled in the display of his 
voluminous vocabulary and delight- 
ed in the indulgence of his polysyl- 
labic propensity. How sorry it makes 
the reader feel that he wasn’t there. 
It is different with the reports of 
festivities in our papers. We are al- 
ways glad we didn’t go when we read 
about them: 


The above dance came off in the 
Town Hall on Friday night. There were 
about forty couples present. . . . The 
young ladies, a galaxy of youth and 

auty, were neatly, becomingly, chaste- 
ly, elegantly, and fashionably attired in 
habilaments and costumes of silks, sat- 
ins and velvets, of virgin or pure white, 
light blue, cream, and pink, and from 
visual observation there was conspicu- 
ously in evidence an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of virgin white, and the di- 
versity of hues added to the appearance 
on the whole considerably of the figures 
in lithesome movement. The young la- 
dies in ecstasy of delectation, with 
sparkling bright eyes in their heads, so 
redolent of vivacity, with frequent al- 
ternations and fluctuations of risible 
faculties, beaming countenances in ac- 
tive operation of full measure of enjoy- 
ment, were indulging in a high degree 
of ecstasy their saltatorial proclivities 
with the gallant, lively and sprightly 
young men, who, too, were suitably at- 
tired for the felicitous occasion. The 
dance, with short intervals of relaxa- 
tion, went continuously onward, mer- 
rily and with animation in the perform- 
ing of recent and up-to-date dances, re- 
quiring activity and celerity of move- 
ments in the execution thereof, in cir- 
cling, gyrating, eddying, and pirouet- 
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ting alongst the floor, hither and thith- 
er, to and fro, forward now and then 
retrograde alternately, in the various 
evolutions, and in combination of all 
these motions thereby resultant to the 
participants thereof in exhilaration, ex- 
uberation and delectation. Spectacularly 
looked upon, in verity a most brilliant, 
a most enjoyable function of a dance. 
..+ The viands were of a most palatable 
kind, ambrosial and delicious to the 
taste, and as regards quantity and 
quality, both combined enough to sat- 
isfy the gustatory and gastronomical 
proclivities of the most fastidious epi- 
cures and connoisseurs. 


A. Savage Landor’s recent book on 
his sufferings in South America re- 
minds one of his still more harrow- 
ing experiences in Tibet, and recalls 
the amusing misinterpretation of the 
first report of his exploration in an 
Australian paper. The cable rates be- 
ing high, the news is condensed as 
much as possible and in the expan- 
sion of it more knowledge of the 
subject is sometimes required than 
is available. The dispatch as received 
was certainly blind enough to excuse 
any misconception: 

savage landor arrived petersburg 
from tibet suffering hands natives 
As expanded and published in the 
Melbourne Times it read: 

A savage landor got into St. Peters- 
burg yesterday and the people of the 
city were terrified. After considerable 
difficulty the beast, which came from 
Tibet, was captured, taken to a remote 
place and there dispatched. It is said 
that this is the first animal of the sort 
ever seen in Russia. How he reached 
the city after his fights with the na- 
tives of Tibet, which is a comparatively 
unknown country, is a mystery. 

But as an expansionist the Aus- 
tralian can be matched by the Amer- 
ican journalist who, coming across 
the words “charlemagne tower deco- 
rated” in the cabled account of some 
St. Petersburg festivities, played it 
up in this wise: 

The Charlemagne tower was mag- 
nificently decorated for the occasion 
and the venerable edifice attracted the 
favorable attention of every passer-by, 
varticulariy at night when it was 
lighted up. 

It would not be courteous to omit 
reference to the famous case cited by 
Barrie, where a dispatch from the 
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seat of war in Afghanistan closing 
with the words, “natives take um- 
brage,” appeared in an English paper 
with these headlines: 
UMBRAGE CAPTURED 
Natives Seize an Important Afghan 
Town 

Friends living in Mexico tell me 
that if a person claims to be an 
American he is laughed at, but if he 
says he is a Texan he is treated with 
respect. The Lone Star outshines the 
whole constellation, since it is the 
nearest and light diminishes with 
the square of the distance. 

The Mexicans hardly realize yet 
that the annexation bill has past 
Congress. Nor do the Texans. They 
still talk as tho they were an inde- 
pendent republic. The Sabine is in 
some respects more of a boundary 
than the Rio Grande. This is recog- 
nized on the other side as well. Last 
year in a banquet speech Huerta 
said: “The Texans who beat Santa 
Ana at San Jacinto, you must know, 
were not Gringoes, but brother Mex- 
icans of whom we have reason to be 
proud.” 

I learn from Zeitung der Zeitun- 
gen of Berlin that the bundesstaat- 
liche Schulkommissar Claxton is un- 
dertaking the Beseitigung des Anal- 
phabetismus. I thought I had been 
keeping a close watch on Washing- 
ton, but I had not realized that all 
this was going on there. 


The way of the transgressor is 
hard. Madame Caillaux, imprisoned 
in St. Lazare for the murder of M. 
Calmette, is allowed the services of 
her coiffeur only twice a week and 
her manicure only once a week. 

Literary men are of two kinds: 
great authors and parasites on their 
bad grammar. 


Which had you rather not be, Presi- 
dent of Mexico or Prince of Albania? 





Memory is a good servant but a 
bad master. 





























FOR HE CARRIES THE LAMBS 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


wa) HE early part of the night was 
not hard. The flames in the 
little fireplace sang soft and 
delicate, the room was ruddy 
with firelight comforting and 
m™ the noises from the city, hoarse 
from -the rushing _ streets, 
m seemed like the presence of 
a friends. But it was when the 
night outside the window hushed into after-mid- 
night stillness and but she and the singing flames 
were alive in the great silences of the city below 
and the skies above—then it was hard. Then her 
thoughts were so loud they seemed voices and her 
heart’s beating so loud that it, too, was a clamorous 
live voice. And the little face in the crib not her 
baby; not her own, own baby. A neighbor’s baby; 
dying. And her heart was breaking for the poor, 
poor mother who must stay behind in the rose-red 
firelight and let that little, little, little baby go out 
alone into the wide ways of the night and the 
skies. 

The wide, wide ways of the night. And the skies. 
The dark blue of the skies. The great skies, flower- 
ing into stars. And down, down the lanes of street- 
lamps, yellowly cold and mysterious and beautiful. 
Beautiful, beautiful; and far-off in fallow darks, 
the clocks tolled off the hour. A live sound, like a 
barricade against the still stars. She counted—one 
—two—three—on up to midnight. One—two, one 
two, over and over, as all the bells and all the rever- 
beratings hid in the, vast silence. One—two—all the 
numberings and hour-striking of all the years 
would forever end at two. One—two. Just but two 
baby-years. After the birth—nothing. A song, a 
laugh; a cry in the night, a faltered step, a hand 
at her breast, a witless babble of lovely sound—and 
the end. 


The thoughts that were voices went on. In a 
round, rimmed by a young ring on her finger. After 
birth—nothing. A babble of witless sweetness, a 
kiss of lips just in from voyaging with God’s 
months, a laugh, a cry in the night. After birth— 
nothing. 

This was the hardest; this, now. The silence of 
the streets; as if all the world hearkened at her 
housetops, to hear the cry for the dead. The shadows 
along the roofs stretched longer, darker. A shimmer 
of hoar frost on the black roofs. A black cross bodi- 
less in the void between, where a telegraph-pole 


_ lifted. A cross? A crucifix. There was a woman, 


once, who bore a child who died on a cross; died in 
the open, on a lifted-up cross. How her heart 
yearned over that woman! How she longed to gather 
her head into her bosom and weep. 

These little feet so still in the crib—that woman’s 
child had just such little feet—little, little, little 
precious feet—that had faltered their first scared 
step into the proud snatching arms and the proud 
showered kisses and the babblement and endear- 
ment. That woman’s child had died—her child lay in 
his crib and the flames sang delicate on the hearth 
and the stars were all out and the winds were still 
for her baby’s going. Her baby’s going. 

Then, the blessed tears came. She suddenly re- 
membered it, as tho that other wild-faced woman 
crouching at a cross on the hill had spoken—“He 
carries the lambs in His bosom.” 

And she forgot the hurt and the bruise of the 
years. Forgot the years. 

For along the lanterned fields of the skies she 
seemed to see a Form going in a brightness that 
faded the stars and in His arms a little child. 

And the face of the little child was the face of her 
baby. And the face of the little, little child was the 
face of her baby. 














OWN on New York’s East 
D Side there was held recently 
a great pageant of play. More 
than three thousand immigrant boys 
and girls of all nationalities took 
part, while from the bleachers and 
surrounding roofs the show was 
watched by many times that number. 
Properly speaking, this gigantic 
play spectacle was known as the 
“Pageant of Nations,” and was 
meant to depict the history of Man- 
hattan and of the East Side in par- 
ticular, from the time of Hudson’s 
discovery down thru the successive 
immigrations. Practically, it was an 
opportunity for these foreign chil- 
dren to “play Indian,” be Dutch or 
English soldiers to their heart’s con- 
tent, like any other normal American 
children, while for their elders in 
old-world folklore songs and dances 
the pageant brought back memories 
of the Fatherland. 


A PAGEANT OF THE TENEMENTS 


Quite different was this pageant, 
held on a playground squeezed in 
amid congested tenements, from the 
spectacle presented on the shores of 
the Mississippi only the week before. 
There in the midst of a beautiful 
park, where wooded slopes formed a 
natural amphitheater, St. Louis cele- 
brated its history. Here the stage 
was a vacant lot in the blistering 
sun; the fire-escapes and roofs of the 
surrounding tenements were the 
grandstands. Yet as their guest of 
honor these newest of citizens’ had 
Margaret Wilson, the President’s 
daughter. 

Not because of history or spectacle 
was this Pageant of the Nations re- 
markable. It could not be compared 
with St. Louis in that respect. But 
its significance lay in fhe fact that 
in it, for the first time, #Me dozen and 
more nationalities of the East Side, 
dwelling often within a block of one 


another, met and knew each cther in 
any mass. Poles, Russians, Germans, 
Hungarians, Bohemians, Rumanians, 
Italians, Jews, all laid aside petty 
national jealousies to join in a com- 
mon brotherhood under a new flag. 
But aside from the play and the 
fun, this Pageant of Nations had 
some very serious objects. It was de- 
signed first to bring the adult immi- 
grants in touch with the public 
schools. Too frequently these older 
folk are left behind in the process of 
Americanization by the children who 
have attended the public schools. The 
children come to feel that they know 
more than their parents; they have 
no sympathy, or even a silent hos- 
tility, for the speech, customs and 
habits, to which the old folk cling 
so tenaciously in their new environ- 
ment. The pageant is designed to 
show that in the picturesque customs 
of the old countries there is much 
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that must be preserved as an Ameri- 
can heritage. 

In arranging the pageant recrea- 
tion was the one fusion point for all 
these races. In the less than square 
mile that makes up the heart of the 
East Side more than a quarter of the 
population of New York lives. But 
in the congested blocks there is little 
thought for the children—or for the 
grown-ups either. Aside from the 
few playgrounds, the only places of 
recreation are the streets or the 
places of commercialized amusement 
—the dance-hall, the moving-picture 
show, or the saloon. For the huddled 
immigrants, despite the foreigner’s 
natural love of his kind, there is lit- 
tle social life. 

New York’s school system repre- 
sents an investment of $135,000,000, 
idle and unproductive more than 
forty per cent of the time. In the va- 
cant rooms of these buildings at 
night and on holidays some of this 
pressure of space on the social life 
might be removed. By using the city’s 
five hundred schools as social cen- 
ters there might be supplied some of 
the home elements which the tene- 
ment can never give. Two years ago 
such an experiment was started in 
Public School 63. Here in the neigh- 
borhood clubs, in the open political 
forums, and in the musical organ- 
izations was developed the first com- 
mon bond between. these 


Wisconsin. When it becomes a def- 
inite part of the city’s schools, sure- 
ly to the tenements of the East Side 
its discoverer will be a new St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 


THE NEW CHINA ON A CAL- 
ENDAR 


HIS’ calendar, distributed 
| among its readers by a Chi- 
nese newspaper, epitomizes 
the spirit of the new China as con- 
trasted with the old. Above the cen- 
tral picture are represented the tools 
of the republic—the wireless tele- 
graph, the locomotive, wealth, the 
aeroplane, implements of modern 
warfare and the transoceanic steam- 
er. Below, under the great foot to 
the left and the sword to the right, 
are represented the cringing, ignor- 
ant masses under the old régime. At 
the bottom of the calendar is a gen- 
eral Hurrah! for the new Republic. 
The triangular tablets surrounding 
the central picture are the months, 
beginning with January, just to the 
left of the aeroplane. 

This is the heyday of prosperity 
for Chinese newspaperdom. The Chi- 
nese are eager to read, to learn, to 
know. Before the Revolution there 
were fifty newspapers in the coun- 
try. Now’ there are over one thou- 
sand. 


LIGHT STRAINED THRU 
MARBLE 


HE visitor to Florence will 
‘sk the ancient church of 

San Miniato al Monte and 
particularly its apse suffused with a 
soft, cool, bluish light which seems 
to come from nowhere and to pene- 
trate everywhere. If he is of an in- 
quiring turn of mind he will discover 
either by personal investigation or a 
reference to Baedeker that this ef- 
fect is secured by substituting thin 
slabs of marble for glass in the five 
windows of the apse. The church is 
some six hundred years old, yet no 
one seems to have followed up this 
ingenious idea. But, recently, two 
Germans, Voege and Engel, have 
been experimenting with marble as 
a light screen and find it advanta- 
geous and practical. 

As is well known the light we see 
is accompanied by invisible rays be- 
yond both ends of the visible spec- 
trum. The ultra-violet, those having 
too short a wave length to affect the 
retina of the eye, are injurious when 
at all intense; in the sunlight they 
cause sunburn and in the X-rays 
they produce more serious sores. The 
Finsen treatment of lupus and can- 
cer uses the ultra-violet rays. Fortu- 
nately these rays are mostly cut out 
of ordinary artificial light by the 
glass which is opaque to 





discordant races, An or- 
chestra, organized among 
the cloakmakers of the 
East Side and using the 
school as a meeting place 
at night, now numbers 
over a hundred pieces. 
During the season it gives 
numerous concerts thru- 
out the neighborhood and 
in the public schools. 
Organized to show the 
need for play and of a 
center for the coalesence 
of all the drifting social 
elements of a great city, 
this simple pageant of 
simple peoples convincing- 
ly demonstrated one point 
to those who watched it 
under the sweltering sun: 
one could not forget that 
during the summer 
months ahead there are 
still 499 schools in New 
York, each with the pos- 
sibilities of Sixty-three, 
destined to remain big, 
spacious, empty and cool, 
while children play in 
streets with the tempera- 
ture of ovens, and a 
crowded population gasps 
for breath outside their 








them. 

But the infra-red rays 
of a wave length more 
than twice as long are 
also harmful. They are 
heating, for one thing, as 
well as hard on the eyes, 
altho invisible. By pass- 
ing light thru thin sheets 
of marble, however, these 
rays beyond the red are 
filtered out as effectually 
as the rays beyond the 
violet are by glass. The 
loss of light by transmis- 
sion thru the marble is 
not so much as might be 
expected, for by impreg- 
nating the polished slabs 
with oil under pressure 
the spaces between the 
crystals are filled and the 
marble becomes so trans- 
lucent as to absorb only 
one-fifth of the light 
from an electric lamp be- 
hind it, which is only 
about half the proportion 
absorbed by the ordinary 
milk glass used in shades. 
The panes of marble may 
be from an eighth to 
four-fifths of an inch in 
thickness. The transmit- 








doors. The school as a 
social center evolved in 
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A CALENDAR THAT REEKS OF PATRIOTISM 


ted light is diffused and 
white and very agreeable. 





























FHE NEW BOOKS 














JOINING PEACE WITH 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


LMOST simultaneous with the 
Ae of Baroness von Sutt- 

ner in Vienna on June 21 
comes the publication of her When 
Thoughts Will Soar, the successor 
and companion novel of Die Waffen 
nieder, which brought its author the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1905. But while 
peace is again the major theme, hard- 
ly less important is the advocacy of 
the “elevation of woman,” a term 
which the Baroness prefers to wom- 
an’s rights or suffrage. Published 
only a short time before her death 
this latest book may be said to be her 
prophecy as well as her last message 
to the world on the causes with 
which she identified her life. 

An American multimillionaire, for 
whom one has little difficulty in see- 
ing that Mr. Carnegie furnished the 
inspiration, founds a great world 
peace conference at Lucerne, which 
he calls “Rose Week,” to which he in- 
vites annually as his guests the 
world’s leaders in thought and af- 
fairs. Here in the interchange of 
ideas international public opinion is 
to be formed, and what President 
Butler has called the “international 
mind” developed: 

The engineers, mechanicians, and 
technicians of the moral forces are the 
poets and prophets, the philosophers 
and the artists; they are the dynamic 
agents of thought, the leaders of intel- 
lect, the pathfinders in the jungle of 
social institutions, the aviators in the 
eternal sphere of ideas! Yet they are 
scattered thru the centuries, scattered 
in space. One lives in New York; an- 
other in Paris; the third at Yasnaya 
Polyana. . .. How much more powerful 
their work would be if it were codrdi- 
nated, if the knowledge of their doc- 
trines, the glory of their names, the 
magic of their art, proceeding from one 
central point, should radiate in all di- 
rections. Motors and propellers have 
taught us that power must be concen- 
trated and comprest, in order—by ex- 
plosions—to drive the vehicle. 

Glowing, indeed, are the pictures 
painted of these conferences, which 


by the year 1920 have come to exert ' 


a permanent influence on world af- 
fairs. It is at the “Rose Week,” too, 
that we see the efflorescence of the 
two careers which are the moving 
forces of the novel, Franka Garlett, 
the apostle of the new woman, and 
Helmer, the poet of the “Hohen- 
mensch,” in contrast with Nietzsche’s 
“Uebermensch.” Not in militancy, 
but in education, does Baroness von 
Suttner see the advancement of wo- 
mankind: 


Most important is a knowledge and 
understanding of the universal laws 


that govern nature and the world; then 
only can she judge and coéperate where 
social arrangements are to be decided. 
To take a hand in the transformation 
of these arrangements, to become them- 
selves lawgivers: that is a goal the at- 
tainment of which may stand for the 
future. . . . But how shall they bring 





BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER 
The late author of When Thoughts Will Soar 


their views and their feelings to ef- 
fectiveness if they stay in voluntary ig- 
norance of all these things that regu- 
late the conduct of social, political and 
economic life? 


And to the establishment of lecture 


courses and schools for women 
Franka Garlett devotes the large for- 


tune which, after years of privation - 


with a professor-father, suddenly de- 
scends upon her from her grand- 
father, Count Eduard, with whose 
daughter her father had eloped. It 
is in dealing with this romantic back- 
ground, and the attempt to portray 
the amenities of Austrian life, that 
Baroness von Suttner is least con- 
vincing. She is less the novelist than 
the advocate. Perhaps it is the con- 
trast of dull life with the vivid vis- 
ions of the future, such as the Lu- 
cerne “aeroplane masquerade” with 
the whole history of transportation 
floating in the air, in “slender ships 
with inflated sails, Roman chariots, 
Venetian gondolas and Lohengrin 
swans.” Like the fantasies of Wells, 
the future may be made realistic, but 
when thoughts do soar care must be 
taken that they are not befogged 
with earth. Whatever of literary 
merit the original may have had has 
been lost in the translation. 

When Thoughts Will Soar, by Bar- 


oness Bertha von Suttner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 





A BUDGET OF SHORT STORIES 


Gouverneur Morris has added to 
his reputation with The Incandescent 
Lily. The title story of the book 
introduces us to a _ secret valley 
somewhere in the depths of the 
Chinese Empire—beg pardon, Re- 
public—which brims like a cup 
with the rarest and most beauti- 
ful flowers in the world, including 
a glowing lily with ink-black stems 
and foliage, unique in the world. 
Here also there is a sweet little prin- 
cess who shows the inquiring bota- 
nist the lily at the risk of her life, 
for it is a sacred flower which few 
are permitted to see. But the botanist 
is engaged to a girl in America and 
has to choose between taking back 
the flower to the Boston Arboretum 
and his fiancée and staying with the 
princess in the hidden valley. No 
other story in the book has such 
charm, but all have good, romantic 
plots fittingly clothed in the author’s 
style. 

To those who know Irvin S. Cobb 
as the irrepressible humorist, as 
light-hearted and irreverent as the 
earlier Mark Twain, The Escape of 
Mr. Trimm will come as a distinct 
surprize and perhaps as something 
of a shock. The tales in this book 
deal chiefly with the pathos of a small 
Southern town, a back eddy in the 
current of national life, where. trag- 
edy appears all but robbed of its 
dignity by the dull meanness of the 
environment. When the author shifts 
his stories to other scenes he ven- 
tures on the purely horrible, as in 
the uncanny story of “Fishhead.” If 
the South has many writers as strong 
as Irvin Cobb in comedy or blackest 
tragedy the literary center of the 
continent will shift to below Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

All Men Are Ghosts, by L. P. 
Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
are the work of one of the greatest 
and best known mystics of today, but 
at times his mysticism runs into fan- 
tastic obscurity and the thread of the 
narrative becomes far too tangled to 
unravel. The atmosphere which per- 
vades the book is not only confused 
but sad. The Professor's Mare is 
perhaps the most pathetic story that 
Mr. Jacks has ever written. Another 
and elder mysticism is represented 
by W. B. Yeats, whose Stories of Red 
Hanrahan are tales of the borderland 
between ancient Ireland and Fairy- 
land. The greatness of the author’s 
name and the unfailing charm of his 
style will always command the read- 
er’s attention, but we must confess 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








Work and Wealth 
By J. A. HOBSON 


“A human valuation” and survey 
of individual and social welfare. 
$2.00 net 


The Farm Woodlot 


By E. G. CHEYNEY and J. G. WENTLING 
(Univ. of Minnesota.) 


Covers the whole subject of forest 
raising and producing timber as part 
of a farming business. 


Ulustrated. $1.50 net 


The Great Society 
By GRAHAM WALLAS 


A keen, readable analysis of life’s 
modern problems. . Ready this week 


Friedrich Nietzsche 
By GEORGE BRANDES 


The famous essay on “Aristocratic 
Radicalism” and letters of the au- 
thors. $1.25 net 





The Income Tax 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


A second revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this valuable standard work. 
$3.00 net 


The Beginner’s Garden 
Book 


By ALLEN FRENCH 
Author of “How to Grow Vegetables,” etc. 


Just the book for the amateur gar- 
dener and beginner. 
Wustrated. $1.00 net 


The Soul of America 
By STANTON COIT 


A convincing plea for national and 
spiritual unification. $2.00 net 


The Enlarging 
Conception of God 


By HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 


“An unusual contribution to the so- 
lution of current religious problems.” 
$1.25 net 








New Macmillan Fiction for Summer Reading 








Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel 


Faith Tresilion 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Another attractive story of early 
nineteenth century life in the roman- 
tic West of England. $1.35 net 


Jack London’s New Book 


The Strength of the 


Strong 
By JACK LONDON 


A new book of life and adventure 
in this popular author’s best style. 
$1.25 net 


A Novel of Mystery 


The 
Story of Duciehurst 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
(Miss MurrFree) 
A delightful story of life in Mis- 
sissippi just after the Civil War. 
Ready Shortly 


A Glowing Western Romance 


A Stepdaughter of the 
Prairie 
By MARGARET LYNN 


A fascinating narrative of the 
everyday life of prairie folk in the 
Far West. $1.25 net 





A Novel of Vigorous Life 


A Lad of Kent 


By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel full of life, adven- 
ture and bubbling humor in South- 
east England. $1.25 net 


May Sinclair’s New Book 
The Return of The 
Prodigal 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


A new book rich in character study 
by the well-known author of “The 
Divine Fire.” $1.35 net 


A Dramatic Love Story 


They Who Question? 
ANONYMOUS 


An unusually fine novel woven 
around a world-old theme of univer- 
sal appeal. Ready Shortly 


A Witty Book 


The Secret Book 
By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The most humorous laughter-pro- 
voking story of library life ever pub- 
lished. $1.25 net 











wserraive. The Macmillan Company s3%=<- 




















that he makes ‘neither country at- 
tractive. Mr. Yeats is not at ease with 
the supernatural, as Chesterton 
would be; he vaguely fears it, per- 
haps because the Irish fairies are 
more subtly sinister than the Eng- 
lish, perhaps because they have quar- 
reled with their author. 

The Secret Book, by Edmund Les- 
ter Pearson, is a delicious string of 
facetiousness, all the more remark- 
able as told from the point of view of 
the staidest of occupations, the libra- . 
rian’s. The list of things that a 
librarian at the information desk is 
asked in the course of a day, the 
scene in which Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island is destroyed as a “dime novel,” 
the interview of a popular author 
with his stock characters, all make 
entertaining readings, but perhaps 
the book is funniest when it drops 
into poetry in a friendly way, as: 

The foolish man, ’tis he who takes 

His way along the Rue de Paix, 

Or stands bewildered ’mid the roar 

That sounds thruout Rue St. Honore; 

Or to escape the city’s noise 

Doth ride or drive within the Bois, 

Or seeks relief from dirt and grime 

In quarters of the old régime. 


The Incandescent Lily, by Gouver- 
neur Morris. New York: Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Escape of Mr. Trimm, by 
Irvin S. Cobb. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

All Men Are Ghosts, by L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 
Stories of Red Hanrahan, by W. B. 
Yeats. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

The Secret Book, by Edmund Les- 
ter Pearson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 


WHAT’S TO BECOME OF THE 
GIRLS ? 


Some two years ago a commit- 
tee of the National Federation of 
Settlements undertook to study the 
problem of the adolescent girls 
in the tenements, in the city fac- 
tories and in department stores, to 
find the “ultimate reactions” upon 
them of the modern industrial city. 
Series of conferences were held, in 
which the questions raised by expe- 
rienced social workers were arranged 
in schedules; the answers received 
to these answers were edited and 
make up the substance of Young 
Working Girls, which is published 
with an introduction by Jane Ad- 
dams. Incidental to the gathering of . 
the facts, the committee received 
many practical suggestions, from 
which a “provisional program” was 
drawn up. This book should be in the 
hands of all who have to do with ado- 
lescent girls outside the sheltered 
home or the fashionable boarding 
school. From a different point of 
view a committee of the Fabian 
Women’s Group in England has set 
out to study the problem of women’s 
economic independence thru _pro- 
ductive labor, and has published its 
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results in the form of a description 
of seven professions in which women 
have successfully established them- 
selves. The details are furnished by 
specialists in the various groups— 
which include teaching, medicine and 
dentistry, nursing, sanitary inspec- 
tion, civil service, secretarial and 
clerical work, and acting. The re- 
quirements in each occupation, the 
preparation, the cost of education, 
the probable returns, the conditions 
of work and the extent of opportu- 
nity, etc., are all considered. 
Young Working Girls. Edited by 
Robert A. Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
.Co. 12mo. $1 net. 
Women Workers in Seven Profes- 
sions. Edited by Edith J. Morley. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 
THRU THE EYES OF A WESTERN CHILD 
Somewhere out in the Missouri val- 
ley, east of that indolent river, lived a 
little girl, in the years when the prairie 
was unplowed and wild flowers, now 
vanished, were as tall as she. Out of 
those days in the early West has grown 
the .Stepdaughter of the Prairie, by 
Margaret Lynn, a’ volume full of the 
fresh charm that prairie-lovers knew, 
the wind that rippled the tall grass into 
a mimic lake whispers thru its pages 
mysterious messages from a child’s 
heart and from the nation’s childhood, 
row a memory, but a vital influence in 
the history of our country. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
130R0CCO THE BIZARRE 
This title is well chosen, for the vol- 
ume in which George Edmund Holt has 
embodied his experiences while Ameri- 
can Consul-General to Morocco is nei- 
ther a guide-book for tourists or a 
statistical study, but fugitive observa- 
tions of country and people written in 
a humorous style. 
McBride, Nast. $2. 
INCREASING SHAKESPEAREAN LITERATURE 
“Multum in parvo” would well de- 
scribe the compact little volume into 
which Professor Neilson and Professor 
Thorndike have put all The Facts 
About Shakespeare. that are of value 
in estimating his life and work. The 
style of presentation is simple and di- 
rect, and the facts are handled in a 
judicious and constructive way. It is 
an ideal handbook for the reader and 
student and is issued in connection with 
the complete set of “The Tudor Shake- 
speare.” 
Macmillan. 35 cents. 
A SYMPOSIUM ON HELL 
If the question Js There a Hell? can 
be decided by a poll of distinguished 
theological and religious leaders, then 
only those with clear consciences may 
look into the future with unruffled 
minds. The sixteen contributors to this 
symposium answer the question in the 
affirmative, and not only discourse on 
the certainty of hell, but explain the 
justice of it, give its “history,” describe 
what it is like, declare it to be a “phil- 
osophic necessity,” show how it “com- 
pletes the universe,” and assure fearful 
mortals that verily “the love of God is 
the efficient cause of the burning pains 





The Call of Decency 


A Big Campaign Against Scavenger Books 
But Not One of Personalities 
By E. W. REYNOLDS 


We sometimes have in our great cities 
seasons or periods of an unusual amount 
of lawlessness designated as ‘‘crime 
waves.” These are not of great duration 
and are quickly forgotten after the stern 
hand of the law has said ‘‘nay,” 


For ‘‘crime waves,” however great, we 
have equal forces for combat, and the evil 
doer when brought to the bar of justice 
expiates his wrong doing even unto “‘an 
eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth.” 


But not so with the awful tragedy of 
“scavenger books.” Human law does not 
provide adequate punishment for literary 
scavengers creating an inheritance of degen- 
eracy* for the youth of the land, nor for 
publishers of scavenger books prostituting 
capital and business. 


The source of scavenger books must 
and will be dammed, but their poisonous 
streams of vice and crime, filth and vul- 
garity, lust and sensuality, will flow on 
through the life streams of generations yet 
unborn. The “‘viper’’ stilled in death may 
be forgotten as it lies in the dust by the 
roadside, but the poison from its bite has 
yet its own time to accomplish its awful 
result 


Our fight for the cause of more whole- 
some books isa fight against scavenger 
books It is not a fight against an author 
or a publisher, nor a fight of personalities, 
but when, after August 8th, “The Eyes of 
the World” assumes command of the con- 
flict, the foes of decency will be brought 
to make their last stand. 


Harold Bell Wright must have written 
his greatest novel, ‘‘The Eyes of the 
World,” with jaws set and soul on fire. He 
strikes a mighty blow at artists and 
authors prostituting their work and other 
present day evils in art and literature. 
The story is so convincingly told that it is 
stamped with the truthfulness of a chap- 
ter out of real life. The underlying pur- 
pose is clearly defined, but the real charm 
of the story is its style, color, conception 
and fancies. They admirably fit the theme 
and make “The Eyes of the World” of 
over 400 pages of wholesome action, plot, 
counterplot, mystery and love, sweet sen- 
timent and strong passions, more romantic 
than any novel the author has yet written. 
Harold Bell Wright proves, for the sixth 
consecutive time, with ‘‘The Eyes of the 
World,” that a novel does not have to be 
unclean to be interesting nor does it have to 
be uninteresting to be good literature. 


Copyright 1914 by E. W. Reynolds 


When salacious books began making 
their appearance the reading public was 
stunned, bewildered, fascinated, by the 
bold daring of their suggestiveness. Be- 
cause of this, thousands of men and women 
read them as if undera spell. This gave 
rise to the conclusion, by authors and pub- 
lishers, that people wanted that sort of 
thing, with the result that authors having 
no hesitancy or scruples against prosti- 
tuting their genius are now fairly and 
literally emptying themselves of all the rot- 
tenness that a publisher, who will likewise 

rostitute capital and business, will print 

tween the covers of a book or magazine. 


_ Some publishers and authors in their wild 
scramble and jealous desire to outdo and 
excel in their effort to ‘ill the scavenger 
literary trough with the stench and offal of 
their perverted minds, guard their nefarious 
occupation with “clubs of exclusive con- 
tract” that others of like design may not 
overfeed those who root fora place at their 
salacious slough for the germs of mental and 
moral depravity. 


The splendid custom that has long been 
commendable and profitable, of friend 
giving friend a wholesome book, so appro- 
priate for many occasions and universally 
popular at Christmas time, will soon be 
one of question that will bring business 
deterioration to the proud profession of 
bookselling if scavenger fiction continues to 
predominate. 


Harold Bell Wright's books are the 
germ of a new order of fiction for the 
strength of the race. His first book, 
“That Printer of Udell's,” has given a 
new hope, a new inspiration, to millions 
of readers. ‘“‘The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews” and “The 
Winning of Barbara Worth” are import- 
ant factors in the life and thought of the 
present generation. ‘Their Yesterdays” 
is the author's greatest contribution to 
the race for the perpetuation of the race. 


“The Eyes of the World,” convicting and 
convincing, tlirows the searchlight of con- 
demnation on the dissipation of genius 
that means moral, intellectual and phys- 
ical prostitution, social degradation and 
a ruin—to be published August 
ith. 

To secure a Copy from the first printing 
(also a complimentary photograph of the 
author and his family) you should place 
your order now, with your bookseller. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. $1.35 Net. Illustrations 
in colors by Cootes. 

















EZEKIEL PAGE brand OARS and PADDLES 


For more than 70 years the standard 


Established 1843 





and annoyances incident to breakage. 
name of your nearest dealer. 


NEW YORK BOAT OAR COMPANY 


69 West Street, New York 


Highest award wherever exhibited 


The most reliable and the longest wearing. Use the best, thereby avoiding delays 
Ask us for catalog and price list and the 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL 








WHAT SCULPTURE TO SEE IN EUROPE 





both interior and exterior, have been 


sculpture as well as a delightful work 


By Lorinpa Munson Bryant. With 160 Illustrations, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


A concise guide to the best sculpture in Europe. The most representative pieces, 


chosen in the cities generally visited by 


travellers. An interpretative description of each is frequently accompanied by a 
bit of legend or history that adds interest. One , 
are scattered through the volume. The book is invaluable as a guide to European 


One hundred and sixty illustrations 


for home reading. 





WHAT PICTURES TO 
SEE IN EUROPE 
IN ONE SUMMER 











By LoxinpA Munson Bryant. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


This invaluable book contains descrip- 
tions of the most important Galleries 
of Europe and the most significant 
treasures contained in each. There is 
also a valuable opening chapter dealing 
with the mistakes made by the casual 
sightseer in Europe and suggestions of 
how to avoid the same. The volume 
contains 150 half-tone reproductions of 
famous pictures. 


THE MECCAS OF THE WORLD 


By Anne Warwick, author of the 
novel “Victory Law.” With 19 Il- 
lustrations from Photographs, Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 7 

A new kind of travel book describing 

the life and manners of the principal 

modern capitals in a light and enter- 
taining style. It includes the cities of 

New York, Paris, Vienna, Madrid and 








London. 
ACROSS SIBERIA ALONE 
An American Woman’s Adventures. 


By Mrs. JoHN CLARENCE LEE. With 

22 Illustrations, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
“Travel as one would like it, with a 
quick-eyed and interesting woman.”— 
Baltimore News. 








JOHN LANE COMPANY, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers, NEW YORK 











SCRIBNER EDUCATIONAL BOOKS| 





The Modern High School 


Its Administration and Extension 


University of Illinois) 


and other educa- 
tional experts, 


A discussion by unquestioned 
on all the important problems of the high 
school with special emphasis on social aspects. 
The book takes up the relations of the high 
school to the elementary school, to the col- 
lege, to the industrial life of the community 
and to’the home; and such topics as religion, 
fraternities, school activities and athletics, 


$1.75 net; postage extra. 


By Charles H. Johnston, Ph.D. (Harvard) 


(Professor of Secondary Education in the 


authorities 


The Administration of 
Education in a Democracy 


By Horace A. Hollister 


Professor of Education and High School 
Visitor at the University of Illinois. 

This sort of preliminary treatment of the 
field of educational administration as an or- 
ganic whole fills a very present need. From 
the study of the evolution of free common 
schools the author proceeds to a discussion 
of types of schools which have sprung up in 
the country, the maintenance of public edu- 
cation, physical equipment, the teacher, etc., 
etc. The book closes with a hopeful look 
into the future. 





$1.25 net; postage extra. 





SCRIBNER BOOKS ON PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 





THE UNITED STATES 
AND PEACE 


By William H. Taft 
Ex-President 


“The Monroe Doctrine, Its 
Limitations and Implica- 
tions,” “Shall the Federal 
Government Protect Aliens 
in Their Treaty Rights?” 
“Has the Federal Govern- 
ment Power to Enter into 


wel 
American 


can as 


General Arbitration Trea- 


’ y 1.00 net; 
ties?” and “The Federal $ 

Trend in International Af- 

fairs.” 


$1.00 net; postage extra. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 














AMERICAN POLICY 


The Western Hemisphere in its 
Relation to the Eastern 


ject from the South Ameri- 


with careful attention to the 
Monroe Doctrine and its 
effects on Pan-Americanism. 





THE AMERICAN 
JAPANESE PROBLEM 
By Sidney L. Culick, D.D., M.A. 
Professor in Doshisha Uni- 


of the United States. versit te Lecturer in 
By John Bigelow a 4. : TT.: F 
° . 2 o T . 
With an Introduction by mee, 5 . S. Army, | lh md University, 
Hamitton Hott. etired. “A clear and temperate 
The ex-President here A. treatment of the sub statement of issues in the 
discusses such topics as unending conflict between 


east and west. The author 
writes with authority.”— 
Philadelphia No. American. 
“Dr. Gulick’s book, be- 
cause of its moderation and 
its respect for facts, is an 
important contribution to a 
subject which even now is 
recognized as of the first 
moment in diplomatic cir- 
cles.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
$1.75 net; postage extra. 


North 
and 


1 as the 
viewpoint, 


postage 


extra, 








Fifth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. 











of hell and purgatory.” This would 
seem justification enough to continue 
the existence of hell, at least for a 

generation or two. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 60 cents. 

LAMBASTING THE FATHERS 

Following the fashion popular among 
a certain school of historians, Allan 
Benson has republished the series of 
papers which appeared in Pearson’s 
Magazine under the heading, Our Dis- 
honest Constitution. Having had the 
shackles fastened on us by capitalistic 
forebears, he advocates the repudiation 
of all state and national debts, which 
he says are inventions of servitude for 

the working class. 
Huebsch. $1. 


WHAT CONSCIENCE WILL DO 
An impossible heroine revelling in 
self-sacrifice and self-effacement handi- 
caps Ellen Thornecroft Fowler’s latest 
book, Her Ladyship’s Conscience. The 
results of the Conscience force the au- 
thor to kill the rival crudely in order 
to bring about the desired happy end- 
ing. The conversation and description 
are often curiously stilted as if the 
fondness of the writer for portraying 
the Victorian in character had left its 
mark upon her style, but the clever, 
epigraimatic remarks of the charac- 
ters redeem the book. 
Modder & Stoughton. $1.25. 


CLASSIFYING GOVERNMENT 
The long-felt need of a cyclopedia of 
American government containing brief 
and specific discussions of many as- 
pects of the field has been satisfied by 
the Cyclopedia of American Govern- 
ment edited by Prof. Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, 
and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University. The work includes 
the theory or philosophy of political so- 
ciety, the forms of political organiza- 
tion, and the methods and agencies by 
which law or governmental purposes 
are usually carried out. Only the first 
volume, from Abattoirs to Finality, has 
appeared, but, judging from it, the 
work deserves careful consideration on 
the part of all who specialize in gov- 
ernment and also by the layman as the 
source of much valuable information. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


MODERN MIRACLE PLAY VERSE 

Mrs. Marks (Josephine Preston Pea- 
body) has now given us three plays. 
Of these Marlowe, the earliest, was the 
most dramatic and made her reputa- 
tion; The Piper, after some years, dis- 
closed her gift for religious sentiment, 
with diminished dramatic effect; and 
now The Wolf of Gubbio sets this sen- 
timent before us in what is no drama at 
all, but a charming lyric in dialog. 
When we know that the Wolf has long 
terrorized the village of Gubbio, and 
that at last he meets St. Francis of 
Assisi, we know all the plot. In style 
and method the poem is intentionally— 
and perhaps’ unfortunately—exotic; 
Mrs. Marks has followed the naive 
manner of the English miracle plays, 
thereby denying herself any moments of 
exalted or deep expression, and de- 
pending for her appeal upon quaint- 
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ness and prettiness. Remembering cer- 
tain noble passages in Marlowe, the 
reader regrets this later manner. But 
the story in its kind is beautiful, and 
the carol of the crusaders, in act III, 
is worth many volumes of contemporary 
verse. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.10. 


INTERPRETING THE PROPHETS 
The new volume of “The Bible for 
Home and School” on Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah, by Prof. J. M. P. Smith, is a 
fine addition to this series. Altho some 
of the interpretations, such as that of 
Hosea’s marriage and Amos’ attitude 
toward ritual, will not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance, the work as a whole 
is admirably done and makes clear the 
difficult writings and sublime messages 

of these important prophets. 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 


RECURRENT PROBLEMS 
In his new volume Rev. J. R. Cohn 
discusses with sound logic and orthodox 
zeal some Vital Problems of Religion, 
such as the relation of science to re- 
ligion, the freedom of the will, and the 
place of evil in a good world. It cannot 
be said that he has thrown much new 
light on these problems, but his style 
and treatment are fresh and vigorous 
and his conclusions support idealism 
and faith. 
Scribners. $2. 
NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 
In order that the high school student 
and the college freshman should have 
a more complete knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of newspaper Eng- 
lish, John Baker Opdycke has written 
News, Ads, and Sales. The book is pri- 
marily meant to supplement a course 
in English composition and it treats 
the commercial aspects of the news- 
paper, magazine and advertising. 
The Macmillan Co. $1. 
BIBLE PHRASES 
Readings from the Old Testament 
and its companion volume, The Old Tes- 
tament Phrase Book, contain excellent 
collections of Biblical extracts, selected 
and arranged under appropriate head- 
ings by Louise Emery Tucker. The va- 
ried beauty of this great literature is 
very attractively displayed for the use 
of young readers. 
Sturgis & Walton. $1.25 and $1. 


THE FOUNDATION OF MECHANICS 
Galileo’s epoch-making work, Dia- 
logs Concerning Two New Sciences, 
which was published in 1638 at Leyden 
because prohibited by the Italian In- 
quisition, has not been accessible in 
English, but now we have a handsome- 
ly printed edition of a translation by 
Henry Crew and Alfonso Salvio, of 
Northwestern University. 
Macmillan. $2. 


THE SOCIALIZED SOUL 
Professor Joseph H. Coffin has writ- 


ten a wholesome and useful text-book 
of ethics based upon The Socialized Con- 
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Steinway Skill, Experience and Ability Alone 
Can Produce a Piano of Steinway Merit 


TO attain the world-popularity of the Steinway 

was possible only by superior merit. This merit 
consists in the unsurpassed qualities of tone and work- 
manship. ese are the distinctive features in the 
Steinway of to-day. The first Steinway Piano was 
the result of an art ideal. Through four generations 
this ideal has been upheld and maintained, to the end 
that proficiency has become a tradition in the Steinway 
factories and that the Steinways are recognized every- 
where as past masters in their craft. 

Purchase a Steinway and you possess the world’s 
greatest piano—perfect in tone and workmanship. 


Write for illustrated literature about the Steinway 
Piano and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 
you. Mention this magazine 


STEINWAY &» SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Can you Account for Yourself ? 





turer, the employer, t p all students of economics. 
Cloth, $2.00 a copy, postage 10 cents 


Desk No. 10 


Do you know what you should be capitalized 
atasa human machine? If you do not—read 


THE PROFITABLE WAGE ok. c. suexscreen 


Over one pendead and fifty pages of practical economics forthe banker, the manufac- 
e 


Cut out this ad. and send in with your order NOW 
THE STANDARD COST FINDING SERVICE COMPANY 
Monadnock Block, Chicago,, III. 











DO NOT GO AWAY FOR THE SUMMER 


without telling us your new address, so you will continue to enjoy The Inde- 
pendent. Be sure to give your old address too, and let us know, if possible 
about two weeks ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


science as the moral criterion and point 
of departure in selecting materials. The 
applications to social situations and in- 
stitutional life are clean cut and prac- 
tical. 














Baltimore: Warwick & York. $1.25. 
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COLORADO 


ILLINOIS 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Mastern Colleges for Giris. 
First Class Equitweut. 
Superb Climate. 
Catalog on application, 
Capitul Hill, DENVER, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORWALK 


H I L L Ss I D E Connecticut 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
Aschool for girls. One hour from New York. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gen- 
eral and special courses. New schoo! building. 
Margaret R Brendlinger. A.B . Vassar, Prin. 

Vida Hunt Francis, B.L.. Smith, Associate 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. A home School, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus ot eleve n acres for outdoor sports. 
Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful."" Artesian 
water. Mr, and Mrs. 8. N, Barkec, Prins. 


The Lucia Gale Barber School 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 
Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic 

















train- 


ing for health and artistic development, Music, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parla- 
mentary Law Courses. The Original Normal 
Training and Practice School of Rhythm. High- 
est endorsement, Social advantages. Catalog. 
MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal, 2003 


Columbia Road, 


Washington, D. C. 








SEMINARS 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Cap- 


ital, overlooking Dupont Circle. Deli 
bined with Washington advantages. 
for high school graduates, General and Special 
Courses. Department of Domestic Science, Music, 
Elocution, Modern Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight 
seeing each week, §600 a year upward, 
EDW. W. THOMPSON, Prin. 
1601 Connecticut Ave. Wash.ngton, D. C. 


htful school life, com- 
wo years’ course 














FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation and sur- 
roundings. Genial climate, careful home lite, capable 
teachers. Moderate rates. Reopens Oct. 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal 


Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
ath.etics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin) Reter to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


. INDIANA 


Notre Dame “World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 














Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Ongineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 


end Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00, 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DBPPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA, 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding wey ye ee in Ld * 
Expert advice free. Want f 


tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCAUOLS” ASSOCIA TIUN 
1012 Times Bidg., New York, or 15!7 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


WATERMAN HALL 


Sycamore, Illinois 
School for Girls 


Near Chicago. 26th year. Complete equipment. 
Large Campus. Gymnasium, Auditorium, Music 
Department. Steam heated and electric lighted. 
Strong faculty. Certificate privileges. Religious 
influence. Under management of the same Rector 
during its entire history. Address 


REV. B. FRANK FLEETWOOD, D.D. 
MISSOURI 


HOSMER HALL, A School for Girls 


Academic and college preparatory courses, with certificate privileges 
to smith, Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. Two year normal 
course in Domestic Science. Catalog on request. 
MISS McNAIR, Principal, 
4299 Washington Boulevard, ST. LOUIS. MO. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional char- 
acter and ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 
1914. Catalogue and views. Address The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY 











College Preparatory Board~ 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL ing School for Boys. Small 


classes. Supervised sports; self-government. Lower School for 
boys 10 to 14. Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton ; 
Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Dean Frederick S. Jones, Yale; Dean 
Keppel, Columbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 


Morristown, New Jersey 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL, 


(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) All former students are invited to at- 
tend the Diamond Jubilee, June 7-9. Distinguish- 
ed speakers. A moderate priced school with high- 
est standards. Prepares for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Excellent business course. Modern 
gymnasium, with swimming pool. Literary, ath- 
letic, musical organizations. 77th year opens Sep- 
te mbe r 23. 











Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pen- 
nington, N. J., Box 10. 





MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 3o¥s 


On the Orange Mountains, 500: feet elevation, 
13 miles from New York. Complete equipment, 
including gymnasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence (or better, a per- 
sonal visit) invited from those desiring the best. 
Our booklet, “Your Boy and Our School,” will 
interest you, no matter where your son is Po 
cated. Address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Lock Box 60, Montclair, N. J 








A remarkably equipped 

entenary | petian-prices school 
in campus, athletic 
‘olle tate : KT Beautiful modern 


. buildings, mnasium, swim- 
nsti ute ming eau. Calene prepara- 
for Cirls tory; certificate privilege. 

Special courses, including Home Economics, Art, and 

Expression. Conservatory advan'ages in Music: pipe or- 

gan; 25 pianos. Two years’ ao in college subjects fur 


high school graduates. Catalo: 
eee ~ M. Meeker, Ph D.D., Principal 


h.D., 
x A B, Hackettstown, N. J. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828, 23 miles 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss Ber- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 











PEOPLE WHO WRITE 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbot’s recrea- 
tions are outdoor sports, and being the 
wife of a physician. Vocationally, she 
writes. 

Miss Mary J. H. Skrine, author of 
Bedesman 4 (Century) is the wife of 
the rector of St. Peter of the East, Ox- 
ford—the second oldest church in Eng- 
land, so they say. 

Amélie Rives (Princess Troubets- 
koy), author of what the Stokeses say 
is the best seller in New York City— 
World’s End—has sailed for England, 
where she will shortly do another. 


It appears that Miss F. Tennyson 
Jesse, author of The Milky Way, is not 
the niece but the greatniece of the 
great poet. Not that she is loth. But 
to admit to it would make Miss Jesse 
considerably older than she is as yet 
willing to ’fess up to. 

Mr. Richard Clough Anderson is 
well fitted to write a satire on society, 
suggestively entitled Animals in Social 
Captivity. Stewart and Kidd, his pub- 
lishers, have given us a long list of his 
prominent clubs, class at Yale (where 
he won his Y) and his picture in com- 
pany with Mrs. N. Longworth’s big dog. 

Mr. I. Fisher Unwin, some weeks 
after Century told who wrote Home, 
comes along in a “news-immediate” 
envelope with the announcement that 
the book is about to be published anony- 
mously in England. The author, he says 
mysteriously, “is likely to establish his 
(or her?) reputation quickly with the 
public.” 

The modest H. De Vere Stackpole 
found, after writing a translation of 
Villon, that time hung so heavy on his 
hands that he felt constrained to cut 
out and paste together all the reviews 
of his book, and measured them. Nine 
yards one foot was the startling result 
which he special-deliveried to his pub- 
lishers, the Lanes! 


Dr. Wu_ Ting-fang’s publishers 
(Stokes) say that he once bought a 
dress suit in America and took it back 
with him to China. “To wear? Cer- 
tainly not! I called on a lady the other 
day and observed a blue and gold man- 
darin coat hanging on her wall. It was 
a good idea—I shall hang the dress suit. 
on my wall, when I get back to Pekin, 
for a decoration.” 

A visitor at Indianapolis asking for 
the Riley House was told there was no 
such hotel. On explaining that he meant 
the James Whitcomb Riley House, he 
was referred to the directory. When he 
failed here his guide remarked that 
“some of them Irish never do stay long 
in one place.” Which we know to be a 
true story, it being told us by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

S. S. McClure, an editor of some sort 
who, sotto voce, has been writing a 
modest little autobiography, says that 
the first time he heard Mr. Kipling’s 
name it struck him as “so unusual that 
I had to write it down to remember it.” 
Personally, we find the unusual ones 
the easiest. Fancy forgetting a name 
like Benvenuto Cellini, or, say (to be 
local), S. S. McClure! 
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THE REALM OF MUSIC 


Emil Sauer played a pianoforte con- 
certo of his own composition—his sec- 
ond—at a recent concert in Zurich. 


It is reported from Germany that 
Sam Franko, widely known in America 
for his many years of activity as violin- 
ist and conductor, has been winning new 
laurels recently with his concerts of old 
music. His researches in the musical 
field of long ago have brought to light 
many forgotten works of rare beauty, 
and the German critical press has 
praised his work warmly, even admit- 
ting that he, an American, has shown 
the Germans what old music really is 
when properly presented. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “New Eng- 
land Symphony” scored a brilliant suc- 
cess at the recent Liszt festival at Al- 
tenburg, being warmly received by the 
public and praised heartily by the lead- 
ing German critics. This symphony, 
which lasts in performance fifty-three 
minutes, is one of the most ambitious 
musical works ever written by an 
American. A curiously interesting fact 
about it is that its andante is evolved 
entirely from the songs of New Eng- 
land birds treated symphonically. 


According to the announcement of the 
New York representatives of the Wag- 
ner Theater at Bayreuth, the plans for 
the festival performances this summer 
include seven representations of “Par- 
sifal,” two performances of “The Ring 
of the Nibelung” triology, and five of 
“The Flying Dutchman.” The festival 
will begin on the last day of July and 
continue until August 22. The conduc- 
tors who will direct the performances 
are Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Michael 
Balling and Siegfried Wagner. 


George Henschel, veteran concert 
singer and vocal teacher, gave his “fare- 
well” song recital in London a few 
weeks ago, thus bringing to a close a 
career of forty years on the concert 
platform. At the end of his program a 
group of friends presented to 1° 9 
beautiful old lute with the inscvi, ..on 
“A token of gratitude for forty years’ 
song.” Dr. Henschel was the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
a term in its early years, and he has 
sung in many American cities. Tho he 
will be heard no more as a singer, he 
will continue to conduct an orchestra 
from time to time. 


Felix Weingartner, one of the most 
eminent of living orchestral conduc- 
tors, and one who has visited America 
several times, is greatly imprest by the 
success of a set of motion pictures show- 
ing how he conducts several classical 
compositions. A Berlin film company 
recently took the pictures of him con- 
ducting, and these can be thrown on the 
screen for players to follow even when 
Weingartner himself is thousands of 
miles away. A test made in his presence 
filled him with enthusiasm. He said that 
the orchestra played just as if he had 


actually led it and declared that this | 
method of “absent treatment” will cre- | 


ate “a new epoch” in the field of orches- 
tral training. 








CUSHING ACADEMY |New-Church Theological School 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the ad- | Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
vantages of a high priced school. Moderate terms, | desired. The curricu um includes s\ stem tic study of the theolog- 
Gymnasium. Atbletic field. Co-educational. For | ical writings of Emanvel Swede bory and spiriwuai interpretation of 
catulogue, address the Scriptures. Courses by co:respondence when desired. For 
H. 8. COWELL, AM Principal catalogue and information, address 
- Be ~M., ° 


Wilham L. Worcester, President 
WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical oa of twenty lessons in the 












Massachusetts 


saints us | | EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 











HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
FA Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 


some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable tor an outdoor lite, which we make attract've and refining. 


One 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seasho e, ponies. Hy giene and morals are 
observed especially for results in heaith, character and education. Gyninastics, Music, 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 
of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address Rev. Thomas Bickford, 

18s 


‘aith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box P, Brewster Cape Cod, Mass. 


THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A B., Wellesley 


School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 


The wonderful increase in bodily and mental vigor observed in the case of the delicate 
child taught in.the open-air school is making parents ask why similar conditions should not 
produce similar results with the normal child. Where can such conditions be found? It is 
in response to this growing demand that the Brookfield School has been established. The 
development of a sound mind and heart ir a sound body is the aim of the school. No one 
factor has more to do with establishing and preserving health than life in the open air. 
Girls especially need to have a taste for out of doors developed; that hunger and thirst for 
the open, which, when satisfied, transforms a pale and listless girl into a ruddy and vigorous 
one. Add to this abundant sleep, wholesome food, suitible exercise and play, cheerful sur- 
roundings, worthy occupation for hand and brain, and the girl’s health is assured. The school 
aims to produce bodies not merely free from disease and reasonably well, but brimming 


with health. 
Address MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass. 


Newfngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSI cunt T7th. 1914 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmo- 
sphere so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 


























Cc lete Curricul Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, includ- 
ing Opera. 


Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand 
as teachers, 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience 
in rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training and acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) avail- 


able 1914. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 
29-31 Fairfield St., cor..Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
33d year. College preparatory and general courses. 
Special advantages in Art, Music, Languages, and 
Household Arts. Visitors cordially welcomed. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
7. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 

ston, 





Mass. 





POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS. 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses 
in Medical Gymnastics. 
Apply to The Secretary. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression in the U. S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in literature, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc, School opens Sept. 22nd. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

Huntington Chambers Boston. Mas 























School | for Social Workers 


ELEVENTH YEAR, Svan 151015 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
For study and training in social service; to men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 
23—A desirable preparation for any form of social 
service. SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins 
September 9—For further study and training in 
a selected field. Boston offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for practice work. Send for the 1914 
Bulletin, and the circulars describing advanced 
courses offered—Organizing Charity, Children’s 
Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 

Community Work. 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School for Girls 


MISS ee GRAY, Head of Schouvl 
» New York 


NEw YORK, wae (formerly at Dobbs Ferry) 
MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 feet elevation in 
upper Ramapo region, in famous Orange County. 9 new buildings. 
Extensive property for all landand water sports. Unusual record 
in recent preparation of 200 graduates for highest Engineering and 
Academic Institutions. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens bey morngr 24, 1914 
For’! sptormasions apply to 
'URNE S. READ, Vice-President 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 

Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Mrs. Dow’s School For Girls 


For circular address 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 























JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associat 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 








Massachusetts, Wellesley. 


TENACRE 


A school for twenty-five young girls. Preparatory 
to Dana Halil. Terms, $850. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, ? y 
MISS BIGELOW, 5 Ptincipals. NATICK, MASS. 


Seven- 
Athletic 





LAWRENCE ACADEMY 90°77, 2020440 
boys. Athletic field of 
12 acres. Running track. Gymnasium. 4 build- 
ings. Preparation for any college. Lower school 
for young boys. Write for catalog. 
ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal. 
Massachusetts, Groton. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


Scientific and Preparatory Departments. Athletic 
fields. Five buildings, including residence halls. 
cottage and gymnasium. Write for illustrated 
booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, UL.H.D., Princi- 
pal, 7 High Street, Easthampton, Mass. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Sto tonges by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincstt's) . a oP 
250-page dress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE — 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 
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Manor School forGirls. A small boarding department in 


connection with a larzve day school. 
Girls desiring special preparation in any subject receive individual 
attention. College certificate. Mental powers stimulated and 
veloped. Terms $600. Write for detailed information. 
Mary E. Hull, Grace Huntington, Principals. 
Larchmont, New York. 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Homceopathic 
Medicine. Send for catalogue W. NEw YORK HOMco- 
PATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE AND FLOWER HOSPITAL. 

ROVAL S. COPELAND, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

NEw YORK, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 


Founded 1880 d 
72d Street and West End Avenue 


Prepares boys thoroughly for all Colleges 
and Technical Schools. Small classes; indi- 
vidual instruction; no home study for young 
boys. Athletics under experienced trainer. 

Special attention given to Primary instruc- 
tion. Accommodations for a few students in 
the dormitory building, under the care of the 
Headmaster and his family. 


“Primary to College” 























Connecting with and including 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class . . 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . . 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 


165 WEST 73rd STREET, NEW YORK 











OUT OF DOORS IN JULY 


Bluefish are running; sea-bass are 
racing alongshore; swordfish have ap- 
peared in the offing of Montauk Point 
—this news means July to the northern 
sea-angler. 

Now comes to market the fine Span- 
ish mackerel, caught in the bays, where 
it spawns in the open, scorning the se- 
cretive methods of various fellow-trav- 
elers from the south, which hide away 
at this time in weedy shallows while 
they drop their eggs. 

A noticeable thing in July is the con- 
formity of the butterflies to the glaring 
light and landscape of midsummer. Now 
appear the hot-looking “coppers,” and 
that dappled band of fritillaries and 
angle-wings, blocked in red and black 
above, and often variegated by odd 
dashes and spots of burnished silver, or 
by peacock-eyes beneath, which are 
characteristic of the month. 

July is the heyday of bees, wasps, 
and of those rascals of the race, the 
ichneumons, that spend their lives in 
trying to impose their young as deadly 
parasites on other insects. Brilliant 
steel-blue mud-wasps, brown, spider- 
catching mason-wasps, slender, red-bel- 
lied ground-miners, the big yellow “dig- 
gers” that toward the end of the sum- 
mer will spread terror among the sing- 
ing cicadas, and the various paper- 
makers, with which it is easy to make 
friends as they seek the hospitality of 
the garret or the porch-ceiling—all 
these are multiplying fast, and inviting 
our curiosity. No group of animals bet- 
ter rewards study. 


The sunfishes are now forming their 
nests along the marginal shalléws of 
every pond and quiet stream—saucer- 
shaped hollows in the sand, floored with 
pebbles pushed into place by the male 
sunfish, and kept free from silt by his 
fanning wings. When he has persuaded 
some female to deposit there her burden 
of eggs his watchfulness of the treas- 
ures is tireless, and he fans them inces- 
santly, both to keep them clean and to 
supply oxygen. It is a pretty example 
of domestic attentiveness and absorp- 
tion that he presents as he hovers day 
after day over the nest, now lost to the 
eye as he poises head-on, then flashing 
brilliant hues as he whirls to face some 
suspected danger. 


One of the most amusing things in 
nature may be seen this month wher- 
ever a brood of baby bullheads is un- 
dergoing education. This little catfish, 
lurking in sluggish streams from whose 
muddy bed it gets good fare of worms 
and the like, is a pattern of paternal 
care, for when the young are hatched 
in the tunnel-like burrow under the 
bank where the mother had left her 
eggs, the father becomes nurse and 
guardian—the mother has long disap- 
peared. As the fry swim about in a 
close flock he moves round and round 
them, keeping them together; and the 
moment he thinks danger threatens he 
hurries them back to the cave, and shuts 
the door by placing himself in the en- 
trance, his ugly horned head peering 
out and, ogre-like, defying intruders. 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


THE COLORADO LABOR CONFLICT AS SEEN 
BY COLORADO CORRESPONDENTS 

Our issue of May 11 containing an 

article on the Colorado situation by 

Senator Helen Ring Robinson, a 

statement in behalf of the operators 











by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a state- 


ment in behalf of the mine workers 
by President John P. White, and an 
editorial discussion of the issues in- 
volved, brought to us many letters of 
comment and criticism which show 
how diverse are the views of what 
actually occurred as well as of its 
causes and significance. As the space 
we can devote to this subject is so 
limited we will quote only our Colo- 
rado readers who have personal 
knowledge of the situation or express 
community sentiment. Our first quo- 
tation is from the communication of 
a Methodist minister in Wet Moun- 
tain Valley: 


Senator Robinson says that men in 
the uniform of militia “killed a score 
of women and children.” Why such 
statements, when the facts clearly show 
that the women and children were un- 
doubtedly suffocated in a pit too small 
for their comfort and died before the 
tent colony burnt? These two women 
and eleven children were placed in this 
pit by the miners themselves and when 
rescued by the soldiers were dead, not 
a mark of a bullet wound on their per- 
sons nor of any violence whatever. 

Violations of the flag of truce and 
many other treacherous acts are re- 
corded and fully sustained by wit- 
nesses, for instance the killing of Major 
Lester. The strikers, flushed with vic- 
tories, were crowding the militia and 
others to the hills. They were bent on 
destruction of property, having burnt 
tipples, mine offices, store buildings and 
frame residences in and around Forbes, 
where large camps of the C. F. and I. 
mines are located, went on to Berwin 
with probably the same intent. Prepa- 
rations were made to prevent this at- 
tack, and while these skirmishes were 
at hand another battle was raging at 
Walsenburg, where Major Lester lost 
his life. He was a prominent physician 
in Walsenburg, went in the field minis- 
tering to the wounded under a flag of 
truce and also wore a Red Cross badge. 
He was attending a wounded soldier 
who had been shot thru the breast, and 
was at that time lying on the field of 
battle, between the two firing lines. A 
truce had been declared, but was not 
recognized. He was deliberately mur- 
dered by some one firing and seemingly 
directly at the Red Cross brassard, the 
bullet seemingly coming from _ the 
strikers’ side, and witnesses testified 
that the strikers stripped the body of 
coat, hat, shoes, watch, sword, and all 
available cash. Mr. Lester was major 
in the hospital corps of the Colorado 
National Guard. How can American 
citizens, with good, red blood and iron 
in their veins, consent to such guerrilla 
warfare, and sympathize with the 
miners in their struggles for what 
seems to them their liberties and their 
rights? 


- MAINE 


OHIO 





FOR BOYS 


Location. The Blue Foothillsofthe 
famous Rangeley Lake Region, 
air—fra- 


bedience, Manliness, 
Thoroughness, Achievement. 
uipment. Unusually complete 
orasmall school. Three Homes 


or- 


Out-of-door life. Exhilarating 
winter sports, enowehouing, to- 
4 oliday — 


Mountain i. 





Course. 
with 


day 
ven 


@. D. Church, M. A., Headmas 
Farmington, Maine 








MARYLAND 





WESTERN COLLEG| 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


Sixty-first year. A Center of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
dents. Definite religious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 350 acres in campus, an an 
lens. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For illustrated literature address 
OXFORD, OHIO Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Deam 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. 
Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Box 413, Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. Prepares boys ior 
leading colleges and technical schools—also well-ordered Academic 
Courses. Athletics of all kinds. Terms moderate. Personal in- 
spection invited. Send for illustrated catalog. 


Thaddeus CG. Helm, A.M., Edwin M.Hartman, A.M., Prins. 
Mercersburg Academy 2":°\‘": 


Preparatory schools in America, developing in boys those qualities 
that make men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and_business. Send for catalogue, Address 
Box No. 136. m. Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 



































GOUCHER COLLEGE 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

@ A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 
known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 

For information address ° 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 








PittspurGH, Pa, Woopianp Roan. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year, Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 


Service, Music and Expression, Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Lllustrated 


catalogue. 
Cora Heren Coorrpce, Acting President. 


RHODE ISLAND 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and techni- 
cal school. Extensive athletic fields, gymnasium with swimming 








ool, 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalo: 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D.. Principal. Providence, R. I. 
WEST VIRGINIA 











VIRGINIA 





ROANOK 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; alsoCommercial Course. Library 
24,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. 
mses small. Catalogue free. Address The President, 
Salem, Va. 


Ex 


62nd Yea 


’ 


COLLEGE 


r 





STUART HAL 


A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
preparation or general courses with diploma. 
in music and art. 
views on request. 


FEMALE INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. Founded 1843 


Gymnasium and field sports. 


FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 


College 
Special advantages 
Catalogue and 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 


Davis and Elkins College 


If time and expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usual 4 year college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
torial system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 
50 young men and boys over 15. Endowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins. 


Alexandra Hall 152 W. 72d St., New York City 


Summer Studio Home 

For girls preferring the cultural advantages of 
New York’s unrivaled museums, art galleries, 
theatres, etc., to seashore or mountain. Con- 
nected with Miss Mckee’s School; home care; 
chaperonage. Weekly rates, $10-$12.50. An ex- 
cellent substitute for a European tour. 

















ForWomen (Junior) 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Va. 

One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
E lective, 


+| Prepara- 





Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 





Co-Operative Schools Agency, |. 41 Park Row, u. ¥. 


Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Hence efficient. 
Call or write. Information, consultation, catalugues free. 


Tae, TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 











toryand ’ i > 
College The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 79,Fifth Ave 
ourses. Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
Basle, Art, schools in all parts of the country. 
a ‘A Ad Do. Advises parents about schools 
oP o> WM. O. PRATT. Mer 
ence, Super- 9 
vised ath-|'The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
} dents from 2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
low | New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Boulevard 
- —EEE—————— y address Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
MATTIE P. HARRIS. President, Roanoke, Va. | Portland, Ore. 611 Swetiand Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck 





Bidg. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Building Ave. 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in. the United States, offering courses for A.B. and 


A.M.; also Music and A 
modern residence halls. 

with swimming pool, large athletic field. 
free from extremes of temperature. 


rt. 


from 40 states and foreign countries, 
life, address 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 
: Endowment recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
sible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. 


Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, new and 
Scientific course in physical 


evelopment. New $20,000 gymnasium 


Healthful climate 


Officers and instructors, 58; students, 576, 


For catalogue and book of views illustrating student 
WIL 


LIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 


them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 


THE INDEPENDENT - : - Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 
Address 



























Trips 


NOVA SCOTIA CAPE BRETON PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND NEWFOUNDLAND 


great short trips of the world. 


Saturdays, 
SEND STAMP FOR BOOKLETS 


F, W. BEDELL, Agent, 


Ocean 


An ideal vacation resort—Wonderful climate—Superb scenery 


You don’t know the enchanting way to this Summer Land un- 
less you have taken the all water route from Boston, as the 
== voyage down the romantit coast of Nova Scotia is one of the 
The magnificent new SS. 
“Evangeline,” the finest fitted and most luxurious ship in the 
Atlantic Codastwise trade, sails every Tuesday for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown; SS. “Halifax” Saturdays till July 1st then Wednesdays and 





72 Commercial Wharf, Boston | 








HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STE 








EL STEAMERS 


r 


“Washington Irving” 





| t ” 
“ ° ” ‘R Fulton 
Hendrick Hudson . 
“ 
« " Mary Powell 
‘Albany 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A. M. Leave W. 129th Street..........+.+++ 9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street...... 9.00 A. M, South Bound, Leave Albany.......... 8.30 A. M, 
Service closes from New York, Oct. 26; from Albany, Oct. 27. 


ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
DIRECT CONNECTING TRAINS ON WHARVES FOR ALL POINTS IN CATSKILLS 
SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS. TICKETS SOLD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE”? ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 

See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Tickets reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Albany, 
are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 

SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F. B, HIBBARD, GEN. PASS. AGENT DESBROSSES STREET PIER. NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT—‘‘Mary Powell” or ‘‘Albany”? (Kingston boat) service opens May 26, leaving 
Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M.; W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P.M. On June 27 
the Day Line Steamer ‘“‘Robert Fulton’’ will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie and re- 
turn, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making a triple 

service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 














No one questions but that at the out- 
set, the beginning of the strike, the 
sympathies of the public in general 
were on the side of the miners, who 
have undoubtedly suffered burdens un- 
bearable by American workers. The 
operators have ground them down to 
the last ditch and should be censured 
in no unmeasured terms. Look at the 
foreign element now in the strike zone, 
brought about largely because of the 
domineering power of the operators. 
Their unjust demands could not and 
would not be tolerated by the Yankee 
spirit of American manhood. The best 
moved out and many of the lower class, 
who could be used as practically slaves 
and roustabouts, have taken their 
places and who could be ruled by those 
in charge, and they stay. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that the great 
trouble is not with the miners or op- 
erators, but with the bosses of the pit, 
some of whom are more brutes than 
human. The writer knows of one boss 
in this zone who was kicked out when 
his inhuman treatment of miners was 
known at headquarters. 

I am in favor of unions, just as Mr. 
Rockefeller states it, but we must also 
remember that the union as organized 
today is an unincorporated body of 
men, and as an organization cannot sue 
or be sued, and until the union rises 
to that dignified position cannot expect 
to gain or hold a position it is trying 
to assume, and thru no power can they 
legally or morally enforce their de- 
mands upon corporate bodies of incor- 
porated organization. 

The U. M. W. of America have over- 
stepped all bounds of reason in Colo- 
rado, and with agitators and demons 
of various kinds have committed out- 
rages that cannot and will not be for- 
gotten or overlooked by operators, and 
the people of Colorado in general. 

Rev. S. H. SPERRY 

Canon City, Colorado 


The following comes from the edi- 
tor of the Cafion City Daily Record: 


The sentiment publicly exprest in this 
state has changed wonderfully in the 
past two months. In the beginning of 
the strike the great bulk of the people 
had little to say about it. It was consid- 
ered a fight between one class of labor 
and one class of capital, neither of 
which had much sympathy in the state. 
And both of which were controlled in 
the East. We all know the great coal 
companies are grasping enough and 
that the United Mine Workers have 
ceften been most unfair in strike trou- 
bles. So the great common people took 
no part. 

The muckraker, the yellow journal, 
the demagog politician came out strong 
for the cause of the union. The opera- 
tors have had little to say and nobody 
to talk for them. So in the beginning 
the controversy was all on one side. The 
operators went on doing business and 
two months ago the mines in the state 
had as much labor working as they 
needed for the coal they could sell. The 
strike was practically broken. 

About this time the agitators armed 
the miners and a systematic attack was 
begun on the mines and on non-union 
labor. This was combated in a measure 
by the state militia and so the war be- 
gan. To understand what this war 
means, you should know that of the 
several thousand miners in arms many 
are Slavs and Greeks, some of whom 
have recently been active in the wars of 
Europe and all of whom are under the 
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dictation and influence of the most rad- 
ical agitators of the United Miners’ 
Union. : 

In the face of this open rebellion the 
people in general have lost sight of the 
original demands of the strikers and 
believe that there is no questicn before 


’ the people now so important as that of 


putting down the insurrection. All over 
the state mass meetings are being held 
and these and many organizations are 
passing strong resolutions on the mat- 
ter. Of course some of the hysterical 
people, women, politicians and news- 
papers who were strongly committed to 
the strike, still talk in favor of the 
union demands. But the great masses of 
the people are not with them. 
Governor Ammons has been strongly 
condemned by demagogs and yellow 


journals, as well as the union agitators, | 


because of his having sent out the mil- 
itia, and he is freely charged with be- 
ing the tool of the corporations. I have 
never supported Governor Ammons 
when a candidate for office and proba- 
bly never will, but I can truthfully say 
that he is in nowise ruled by the cor- 
porations. If he had been, or if he had 
had the backing of the conservative 
people of his state, at the right time, 
this strike would have been settled long 
ago without the loss of life. Governor 
Ammons was elected on a ticket large- 
ly filled by labor agitators and in that 
campaign the labor vote was strongly 
appealed to. When Peabody was Gov- 
ernor and similar troubles were on in 
the Cripple Creek district, Ammons 
was in the state senate and made loud 
protests against Peabody and the mil- 
itia. When this trouble came up he was 
slow to act because of his past record 
and present associations. He has no 
doubt tried to do the right thing, but 
because of his sympathy for labor has 
been slow in doing it. He sent out the 
militia only after he knew well that it 
was the only course for a self-respect- 
ing state to follow, and only after thou- 
sands of foreigners had been well 
armed. 

There is a great principle at stake 
here—the question of whether the law 
shall govern or men in arms and in 
open rebellion to the state. And if the 
men in arms win, the trouble will not 
end in Colorado, or the principle be 
confined to the United Mine Workers. 


Guy U. Harpy 
Canon City, Colorado 


A civil engineer who is now living 
on a Colorado ranch and occupies the 
standpoint of an impartial observer 
having no connection with either 
party comments as follows on the 
controversy : 


Two things about your treatment of 
the Colorado situation impress me— 
your evident attempt at fairness and 
the amount of gross misinformation 
given. Before generalizing I advise you 
to be very careful about your facts and 
even then the chances are ten to one 
that you will not get them right. In- 
deed I doubt if the real facts are known 
by any one person or set. 

Undoubtedly the mine owners were 
to blame at first. They ought never to 
have tried to reduce wages by bringing 
in this horde of ignorant foreigners 
and they ought never to have waited for 
laws and strikes to compel them to deal 
fairly with their men. These things 
were the occasion of the present trou- 
ble. Mark, I say occasion, not cause. In 
my opinion the cause was that the In- 


Your 1915 Summer Holidays! 


Write direct for particulars of our 
new plan offering a Tour of Europe 
without expense to you. 


FRANK C.CLARK, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 














78 DAYS 40" i $375. 
Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 














K | Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


N Available Everywhere 





us for booklet, 
fortable Travel.” 


K 





7 Bermuda 


rature cooler than at the 


North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 


uda without transfer. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


To Quebec 


1500 miles. 


; 


and 2ist. For 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. T 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 





uebec 8. 8. 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
“The Passport to Com- 


KNAUTH. NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., (5 Willlam St., N.Y, 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 


newest y mer ] di hb 
wr and only Steamer lan ng passengers atthe ; 


via Halifax, N. 8., 
most delightful cruise of 
Magnificent 
sccnery: Gut of Canso, 
Northumberland Strait, 
Gulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
River. S. S. ‘Trinidad’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 

11 4 hiets with ing ion apply to 


Os. COOK 





Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Gudranteed av Money Refunded, 


* Officially adopted by Steamship Companies 
on both fresh and salt water—endorsed by 
highest authorities—and used by travelers 
the world over. ‘ R i 
Contains no cocaine, morphine, cpium, 
chloral, coal tar products, or their derivatives. 
Sold by leading druggists... 50c box enough 
for 24 hours. $1.00*box forocean voyage. 
The One Dependable Preventative 
of Nausea. - 
A copy of Mothetsill's Travel Book, 
sent by request, without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. . 




















Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars with 
Dining Car Service between 


Boston and Quebec 


and through Pullman Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars between 


Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc., 
apply to any Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
E. O. GRUNDY, :Gen. Pass. Agent, 

SHERBROOKE, QUE. ‘ 


Pe. BR. NEEL. T. B.A. 
Room 108, North Sta., Boston, Mass. 





“Queen of Summer Trips” 
BY SEA 


Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Boston and Providence. 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore, Savannah and Jacksonville. 
Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 

Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph on all Steamers 
Automobiles Carried 
Send for Booklet 


W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















“ Finest Coastwise Trips in the World”’ 




















MOUNT GR 


On Line of CORNWALL 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State. 


ETNA PARK 


& LEBANON RAILROAD 





HOTEL CONEWAGO, 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be 
pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake 
Apply to A. A. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa., until 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July 1-31. 
United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 4-13. 


Pres’t and Gen’! Supt. 


A. D. SMI 








DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 2-8. 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


9 Cornwall & Lebanon R. R. Co. 


MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


open for the season on June 27th. This hotel is 
Conewago and is becoming more popular each year, 
June 27th, after that date at the hotel. 


Lutheran (General 


Council) Sunday School As- 
sembly, Aug. 8-15. ’ , 


LEBANON, PA. 
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THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE. Re-opens June 15th 
Excellent table and Service. Illustrated book- 
let upon application. 
Tuomas E, Hazett, Summit, N. J. 





MAINE 
ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 


now open. Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 
tion given families, Circular. Muss Massey. 


The ASQUAM HOUSE 
Holderness, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a view 
of lakes and mountains that is unsurpassed. 
Driving, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 

H. F. DORR, Proprietor. Booklets. 


COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock - Vermont 


Golf, driving, fine roads, tennis, fishing: 
open fires, rooms en suite, Private baths. 
Garage. Open June tro, 























Hotel Nobscussett, Dennis, 9vE2™00x1Ne 


Delightful bathing. Excellent Table and Service. 
Booklets and road maps. 
. W. MacDOUGALL, Manager. 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Directly on Vineyard Sound 








Mrs. FRANCIS P. YEAGER 
HYANNIS, CAPE COD, MASS. 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 








Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 














THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. The Berkshires 


Send for copy of “Williamstown, the Vil- 
lage Beautiful.” 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee 














Among the Southern Berkshire Hills 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE 


Lakeville, Conn. 


Hotel open the entire year. Suites of two to 
five rooms, with private bath. Local and long 
distance telephones. Excellent trout fishing. 

E. L. PEABODY. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway, 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel 








(yu VO =. 3 
Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 


shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 

rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 

All the co.nforts of the better New York Hotels 
at one-third less price, 

Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes. 

Subway Station at door—S86th Street Station. 

Elevated Station two blocks away—86th Street 


i 
Station. ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 








HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 





Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and _ drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 
joins the new Lake George Country Club. Un- 
surpassed facilities for fishing, boating, sail- 
ing, ete. Tournaments in golf and tennis, also 
regattas during season. Livery, Garage. Daily 
trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake George 
and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages for rent. 
Three of the most beautiful cottage sites on 
the lake for sale. A charming cottage to 
rent for the season. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 














dianapolis crowd saw in these condi- 
tions a chance to further their own ends 
7 bringing on this war. Their Mr. 

ayes stated last fall before there was 
any bloodshed: “This is not a strike; it 
is a war.” I think further proof of this 
lies in the fact that last fall the thing 
could have been settled but for their in- 
sisting on unionizing the mines and in 
that other fact that they at once set 
out to attack and destroy the mines as 
soon as the militia was withdrawn. At 
Trinidad there is some doubt, but in 
the Cafion City field there can be no 
doubt, for there was no militia within 
a hundred miles and only a handful of 
mine guards who could not do anything 
but act on the defensive. 

You hear a great deal about the 
strikers and the mine owners, but there 
is a third and voiceless class about 
which you hear nothing, and that is 
the farmers and men of small business 
who make up the mass of the popula- 
tion. We foot the bills and in the end, as 


‘consumers, stand all the losses and yet 


we must be unheard and unconsidered. 
Neither the mine owners nor the stri- 
kers are after justice. ... In my opin- 
ion, if any change is to be made neither 
the mine owners nor yet the strikers 
should get the whole income from the 
mines, nor should they be allowed to 
divide it between them, but after paying 
fair wages and fair return on invest- 
ment whatever is left should either go 
to consumers in lower prices or to the 
public thru state control or taxation. 
SPERRY 
Pueblo, Colorado 


A Denver dealer in real estate 
sends us some further information: 


We are firmly convinced that the 
Ludlow battle was started by Greeks, 
the majority of them having come to 
this state since the end of the Balkan 
wars; the man Tikas who was killed 
was not a miner, but the proprietor of 
a pool hall in Denver, and a sort of 
boss among his countrymen in this 
state. 

There were no women and children 
killed in Ludlow except those suffo- 
cated; that was an accident, and clearly 
the fault of the strikers. Other acci- 
dents equally distressing occur con- 
stantly all over the country and are 
soon forgotten by the general public, 
but the strikers, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the revolutionists, for that is 
what they really are as surely as there 
are revolutionists in Mexico, keep this 
accident before the public, and make 
all the capital out of it they can, when 
really they were to blame for it. 

‘The militia served all last winter 
without pay, so it was necessary 
to accept whoever could be persuaded 
to serve. The militia may have com- 
mitted some acts not strictly: justi- 
fiable, but soldiers are chosen for their 
ability to fight, and fighters are not 
recruited from the ranks of philan- 
thropists, reformers, humanitarians 
and other peaceful citizens. At Ludlow 
the militia were engaged in actual war, 
and fighting for their lives against an 
enemy which outnumbered them several 
times over. As I have stated the large 
majority of the revolutionists in the 
Ludlow battle were Greeks but recent- 
ly returned from the Balkan wars. You 
will realize the kind of people the mil- 
itia had to deal with if you refer to 
what The Independent of May 29th 
tells of the atrocities of the Greeks in 
the Balkans. WILLIAM C. How 

Denver, Colorado 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE MOHAW 


AND TEN COTTAGES 


FOURTH LAKE FULTON CHAIN 
SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE 1900 

Latest equipments, capacity 125; electric lights, 
running hot and cold water in every room, private 
baths, open fires, complete heating apparatus. 

Excellent cuisine; finest service; own garden; moun- 
tain spring water; mountain sports; two tennis courts; 
boating, fishing, music; 600-ft. sand bathing beach. 

References exchanged. For booklet and informa- 
tion address 

S. C. LONGSTAFF 

OLD FORGE, -. + Herkimer County, N. Y. 




















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


‘*Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 





Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 














THE INN 


223 SECOND STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


HE INN is pleasantly located, half a block 

south of the Union Station and directly 
opposite St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. The 
quiet home-like surroundings and pleasant ver- 
andas appeal_to the tired traveler, while our 
close proximity to all car lines (half a block) 
and only three blocks to the Falls, make it 
an ideal spot for the tourist visiting the Falls. 
All rooms are Outside Rooms, have Electric 
Light, Steam Heat, and are supplied with Hot 
and Cold Running Water from our own Deep 
Rock Wells. Single, $1.00 per day. Double, 
aon per day. Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and 
2.50. 


F. P. HOTCHKISS, Proprietor. 














HOTEL PARK VIEW 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Fifth Ave., one block from Ocean on Atlantic 
Square. Rooms single or en suite, with bath; 
elevator service; capacity 300. ‘ 
LLOYD EVANS, MGR. 





THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN 


Policewomen have lost their novelty 
in Chicago, but Massachusetts is in- 
terested in the appointment of Miss 
Ethel B. Osborne, of Salem, as its first 
woman constable. 


Men are coming forward rapidly 
into the equal suffrage ranks. The presi- 
dent of the National Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage announces the organ- 
ization of ten new leagues. 


Professor Graham Taylor, of Chica- 
go, is to be succeeded as president of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections at Memphis, Tennessee, 
by Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York. 


Five campaign states are to be won 
in four months, Nevada, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North and.South Dakota. The 
action of Congress and the great po- 
litical parties of the United States de- 
pends largely on the success of this 
struggle for woman suffrage. 


Twenty-eight nations and over seven 
millions of women were represented at 
the Rome meeting of the International 
Council of Women, which voted unani- 
mously that every representative gov- 
ernment should grant women full suf- 
frage with the right to hold office. 


Illinois women are eager for the po- 
litical activity now open to them. Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
Illinois E. S. A., and Miss Catherine 
Goggin are to represent Chicago women 
on the City Council’s permanent char- 
ter commission. Miss Josie Westfall was 
elected Judge of the City Court of Ma- 
comb, Illinois, defeating Dean Franklin 
in every precinct. 


Since women were enfranchised in 
New Zealand jin 1893 the following 
laws of benefit to women have been 
past: Infant Life Protection Act; Act 
to Regulate Adoption of Children; In- 
dustrial Schools Act Amendment; Ju- 
venile Smoking Suppression Act; Ser- 
vants’ Registry Offices Act; Shop As- 
sistants’ Act, safeguarding the inter- 
ests and health of shop-girls; Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Act, providing 
equal standard of morality; divorce for 
wilful desertion for five years, for hab- 
itual drunkenness, failure to support a 
wife, cruelty or for seemingly incurable 
lunacy; Criminal Code Amendment 
Act; Act enabling women to receive 
compensation for slander without prov- 
ing special damage; Summary Legal 
Separation Act, to safeguard poor wo- 


men against brutal or drunken hus-. 


bands; Factory Act, recognizing in 
some cases equal pay for equal work, 
not generally, however; Municipal 
Franchise Act, extended to women rate- 
payers or ratepayers’ wives (women el- 
igible for town boards, hospital and 
charitable aid boards, and to mayoral- 
ty); Old-Age Pensions Act, which ac- 
knowledges economic partnership of 
husband and wife; women admitted to 
practise law; technical schools, giving 
girls equal opportunity; scientific tem- 
perance instruction in public schools; 
Testators’ Act, compelling testator to 
provide for wife and family. 


Cool, Restful Sleep 


in Summer at 
Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Absolutely Fireproof: Open Ali 


Year 





The air is cool and bracing 
during the hot summer months 
in the mountains of Western 


North Carolina. 
At Grove Park Inn there's 


rest, comfort and wholesome- 
ness. It’s an old-fashioned 
Inn—walls five feet thick of 
granite boulders. Water 
from the slopes of highest 
mountain east of the Rockies; 
milk and cream supplied ex- 
clusively by Biltmore Dairies 


on estate of George W. 
Vanderbilt. 


Finest golf links in the South 
adjoin hotel. No mosquitoes. 


Rates 


Write for literature. 


$5.00 a day up. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain Asheville, N. C. 











Ghe Queen’s Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


American Plan. 
$4.00 and up without bath. $5.00 and up with bath. 
One of the largest and most comfortable hotels 
in the Dominion of Canada, strictly first-class; be- 
ing adjacent to the lake, commands an excellent 
view of Teronto Bay and Lake Ontario. Cuisine 
and service of the highest order. Hotel coaches 
meet all boats and trains. 

McGAW & WINNETT, Proprietors. 

NORMAN OCEAN GROVE, N. J. Bath ave. 

bet. Ocean & And’n. Elec. light 


throughout. C. R. PRIEST. 








HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 


proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. 
— HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Pro- 
prietor. 





THE PITTSBURGH 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
FIRST DOOR ROM THE OOCBAN. 





Family hotel; rooms en suite with private bath. 
L. DB A. WILLIAMS. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 











Brown Brothers & Co. 


4th and Chestoat st, 59 Wall St. 69 state st. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


Private Telegraph Connection 
with 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Vembers of the New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston Stock Exchanges 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Orders executed for purchase and sale of stocks 
and bonds in all markets and in any amount. In- 
formation relative to Securities (active or inac- 
tive) will be furnished upon request. Clients 
kept fully informed of developments affecting 
their holdings. Coupons and Dividends col- 
lected. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


received on favorable terms in America and 
in England. 


FOREIGN DRAFTS AND CABLE TRANSFERS 
Bought and sold 
Collections on all Parts of the World 


Commercial! Letters of Credit for the use 
of merchants in financing their importations 


Travelers’ Cheques 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Available Everywhere 


Brown Shipley & Co 


Head Office Office for Travelers 
Founders Court. E. C. London 123 Pall Mall, S. W. 














In the matter of Frank A. Maron, As- 
signor, Chas. Shongood, Auctioneer, sells 
Tuesday, July 7, 1914, by order of the As- 
signee, at 10.30 a. m., at Bush Terminal, 
No. 68, Thirty-fourth street, Borough of 
Brooklyn, assets of the above Assignor, 
consisting of machinery and tools, all in 
excellent condition, and stock in trade 
heretofore used by the Assignor in the 
woodworking business; desks, safe, fix- 
tures, etc. 

WitiaM F. Carett, Assignee. 
Tuomas Crapock Hucues, Attorney for 


Assignee, 215 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
New York. 














THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















THE CASE OF MR. JONES 


It is unfortunate that completion of 


the Federal Reserve Board is to be de- 


layed by sharp opposition in the Senate 
to the confirmation of two of the Presi- 
dent’s nominations. The men opposed 
are Paul M. Warburg, of New York, 
and Thomas D. Jones, of Chicago. Mr. 
Warburg has exceptional qualifications 
for a seat in the board. His knowledge 
of banking, practical and theoretical, 


| local and international, and of the prob- 
| lems which the authors of the new law 
| sought to solve, is unsurpassed in the 
| United States. Mr. Jones is the Presi- 


dent’s personal choice, and it is report- 
ed that the President desires to make 
him president of the board. Therefore 
the controversy as to his connection 
with the International Harvester Com- 
pany, or Harvester Trust, deserves 


| some consideration. 


In his letter to the Senate committee, 


| President Wilson said: “He went into 
| the board of the Harvester Company 


for the purpose of assisting to with- 
draw it from the control which had led 


| it into the acts and practises which have 
| brought it under the criticism of the 


law officers of the Government, and has 
been very effective in that capacity. He 


| has won credit and admiration for his 


courage in that matter.” That is to say, 
Mr. Jones went in as a reformer, to 
correct the practises on account of 
which the company has been prosecuted 


| by the Government. 


Such information as is available now 
leads us to believe that Mr. Wilson was 
misinformed. When Mr. Jones became 
a director, several years ago, he did so 
at the request of President McCormick, 
a personal friend, and with the ap- 


‘proval of the directors then in office. In 


other words, he was invited and wel- 
comed by the men who were and had 
been responsible for the company’s or- 
ganization, course and methods. Evi- 
dently they did not regard him as an 
invading reformer, intending to re- 
verse that course and change those 
methods. Thus far there is no evidence 
that he sought to do this. 

George W. Perkins, a prominent and 
influential director, speaks of the cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Jones’s elec- 
tion. At that time, he says, there was 
no division in the board, and therefore 
the new member could not join a fac- 
tion. There was no suggestion that he 


| was coming in as a reformer. “There 


has been,” Mr. Perkins adds, “no revo- 
lution in the methods or conduct of the 


| company since Mr. Jones became a di- 


rector. We have without exception been 
a unit in believing that the company’s 
methods have been not only legal but 
honorable and fair.” 

We see no reason, in the absence of 
any statement from Mr. Jones to the 


‘contrary, why Mr. Perkins’s assertions 


as to the attitude of the board toward 
Mr. Jones should not be accepted. Mr. 
Jones has explained to the Senate com- 
mittee that he became a director at the 
request of friends. 

We are not saying that Mr. Jones is 
disqualified for the Federal Reserve 
Board because he is a Harvester direc- 
tor, and has been in harmony with his 
associates. Probably Mr. Wilson select- 
ed a good man for the place. But if he 
is to be a member of this important 
board, he should go in upon a just and 
truthful record of what he has done. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE BILL 


For some time Senator Owen, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, has been striving to 
secure the support of a majority of the 
committee for his bill to regulate stock 
exchanges, and for a report written by 
himself. The bill is substantially a copy 
of the one prepared by the Pujo Money 
Trust Committee, with nearly all of the 
original measure’s restrictions and pen- 
alties. A majority of the committee op- 
posed both the bill and the report. On 
the 25th, Mr. Owen, in a committee 
meeting attended by only five members, 
obtained the votes of three of these for 
the bill, and forthwith reported it to 
the Senate. Then he sailed for Europe. 

On the following day the Senate, 
after his curious action had been laid 
before it, by an overwhelming vote sent 
the bill back to the committee. There 
had been no consideration of proposed 
amendments in commtitee, and Mr. 
Owen’s course in making a report had 
been distinctly irregular. The Senate’s 
vote was clearly a rebuke to him. 

The bill, as it stands, ought not to 
become a law. It is not a good bill. Mr. 
Owen’s attempt to bring it into the Sen- 
ate as a bill supported by his commit- 
tee shows that he is out of place. He is 
unworthy to be chairman of that com- 
mittee or any other. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent per annum, payable on and after July 20. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent per an- 

num, payable on and after July 20. 
liar Savings Bank, 3% per cent per annum. 

East River National Bank. semi-annual, 2 
per cent, payable on and after July 1. 

D. C. Heath & Co., preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, pavable July 1. 

Maiden Lane Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
per cent per annum. 

Merchants Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent, payable on and after July 1. 

The Greater New York Savings Bank, 3% per 
cent per annum. payable on and after July 20. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent per 
annum, payable on and after July 16. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, common. ex- 
tra, payment postponed from July 1 to July 20. 

Union Square Saving Bank, semi-annual, 3% 
per cent per annum, payable on and after 
July 20. ‘ 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, coupons on 20 Year Debenture 5% Bonds, 
payable July 1. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. preferred, quarterly, 1% »er cent, 
payable July 15: common, quarterly, 1 per cent, 
payable July 30. 
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THE 


Merchants National Bank 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 


igO3 
CAPITAL - + = 


SURPLUS- - = - 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS = 


$2,000,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier 
OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Cashier 











THE’ 


NATIONAL BANK 


COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital anc Surplus 
over $12,000,000 
Deposits 
over $45,000,000 


Resources 
over $67,000,000 











Our First Farm Mortgages 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 
are secured by improved, pro- 
ductive farms in the State of 


Mcuntana, conceded to be the 


premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States, 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 
Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

P. O. Box D, elena, Montana 


























By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





PEBBLES 


Harold—Ever hear an Oyster Bay? 
Doc—Sure, it’s a Long Island Sound. 
—Penn State Froth. 


It’s a wise husband that can remem- 
ber his wife’s birthday and forget her 
age.—Life. 


Frank Lynn Hall—Why do you call 
Rover a lap dog? 

G. Wynn Smythe—Because that’s the 
way he takes milk.—The Widow. 


Herod had offered Salome anything 
her little heart desired. 

“Votes for women!” she cried, being 
strictly modern.—Princeton Tiger. 

“Pa, where is writers’ 
cated?” 

“Quite often in the pocketbook, son.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


cramp lo- 


Boy—I want to get a chicken. 

Butcher—Want a pullet? 

The Kid—No, you nut; 
carry it—Penn State Froth. 


I want to 


Judge—What is 
my man? 
Prisoner—I am a bus-driver, my lord. 
Judge—You mean you are the driver 
of horses attached thereto? 
Prisoner—Yes, sir. 
Judge—You are charged with hitting 
this man on the face. Did you do it? 
Prisoner—Certainly not! 
Judge—What did you do, then? 
Prisoner—I hit him on the nasal or- 
gan attached thereto!—Tit-Bits. 


your occupation, 


A friend residing in Lahore 
Insists it is pronounced Tagore. 


Another thinks of Gustave Dore 
And says he knows it is Tagore. 


Another, with a knowing way, 
Declares it must be Tagore. 


While yet another thinks it swagger 
To call the noble Poet Tagore. 


Prof. Wise, gray as a badger 
Authoritatively says Tagore. 


Ah, me, how foolish all this waggery, 
Of course it is correctly Tagore. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Hurrah for the country where breezes 
are sweet, 

And the newly laid eggs are too costly 
to eat; 

The beautiful country where rivulets 
flow, 

And they sell all their butter and eat 
oleo; 

The calm, peaceful country where ber- 
ries turn brown, 

And every last berry is shipped to the 
town; 

Where Nature has painted a canvas 
full rare, 

And folks are too busy to look or to 
care; 

And the farmer who gazes at eve o’er 
the plain 

Merely speculates whether those clouds 
will bring rain! 

Let us hie to.the country, away from 
the stress— 

And hurry back home on the eight-ten 
express! —Judge. 








DIVIDENDS 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 24, 1914. 
A semi-annual dividend of two per cent. has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors 
of this Bank, payable on and after Wednesday, 
July 1, 1914. Transfer books will remain closed 
from June 24 to July 2, 1914, inclusive. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE + aoe BANK 
of the City of New York 
June 23, 1914 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent., free of 
tax, payable on and after July 1, 1914, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 
25, 1914. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Vice-Prest. and Cashier. 


The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 AND 180 BOWERY. 
New York, June 8, 1914. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. per 
annum has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which shall have been deposited at 
least three months on the first day of 
July next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 20, 1914. 
Money deposited on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1914. 


HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDIE, Secretary. 























INCORPORATED 1827 
The Brooklyn 
Savings Bank 


Pierrepont and Clinton Sts. 
New Entrance—300 Fulton St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to Gopeiase July 1, 1914 
(payable on and after July 20th) on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on 
or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July Ist. 3 
CROWELL HADDEN, Prestiene 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 


CHAS, C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 

















DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 
2808 Third Avenue. 


Interest credited July 1, at the rate of THRBE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, on ac- 
counts from $5 to $3,000. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th draw interest from July 1st. 


GEORGE E. EDWARDS, Preside nt. 
WM. M. KBRN, Treasurer. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK 


SAVINGS BANK 


498 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 12TH STREET, 
Borough of Broeklyn, New York City. 

The trustees have allowed interest at the rate of 
THREE AWD ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 for the 
six months and three months ending June 30, 
1914, payable on and after July 20, 1914. 


Money deposited on or before July 13, 1914, 
will draw interest from July Ist. 


CHARLES J. OBERMAYDR, President. 
WILLIAM OBERMAYER, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(INCORPORATED 1833.) 
8. E, Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled to interest under the by-laws, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on so much of every account as shall 
not exceed $1,000; and at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on 60 much of every account as shall 
exceed $1,000, payable on and after July 20, 1914. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1914. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 
BR. OGDEN CHISOLM, } Secretaries 
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Maiden Lane Savings Bank 


170 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane, 
Has declared a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
4% PER ANNUM. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw 
interest from July Ist. Deposits received from 
9 a. m. to 5.30 p. m.; Saturdays to 1 p. m. 

J. HEYNEN, Sec’y. F. A. RINGLER, Pres. 








THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. N. Y. 
126TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


June 9, 1914. 


The Trustees of this Institution have 
declared interest (by the rules entitled 
thereto) at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., pay- 
able on or after July 20, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 
1914, draw interest from July 1, 1914. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Secretary. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Secty. 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1914, on all accounts entitled 
thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on and after 
July isth, 1914. ; 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1914, 
will draw interest from July ist, 1914. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


UNION DIME. 
SAVINGS BANK 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (110th Consecutive) has 
been declared at the rate of 
Three and One-half Per Cent. per annum 
Credited July 1, 1914, and payable 
on and after Thursday, July 16, 1914, 
on all sums entitled thereto under 
the By-Laws. 
Money deposited on or before 
July 10 draws interest from 
July 1, 1914. 
Alex. P. W. Kinnan, President. 
Francis M. Leake, Treasurer. 
William G. Ross, Secretary. 




















132nd Semi-Annual Dividend 
UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 20 Union Square. 

A DIVIDEND has been declared for the six 
months ending June 30, 1914, on all deposits en- 
titled thereto at the rate of 

THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on sums from $5 to $3,000, payable on 
and after July 20, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1. 

WILLIAM H. ROCKWOOD, Presidenc. 
HENRY R. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. MILLS, Cashier. 

Open 10 to 3; Mon., 10 to 7; Sat., 10 to 12. 

Accounts of Societies accepted. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Preferred Stock. " ‘ 

regular quarterly dividend of ne an 

ouentine Per Cent. has been declared by 

the Directors of this Corporation, payable July 1, 

1914, to preferred stockholders of record June 25, 
1914. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


States Realty & Improvement Co. 
ait Broadway, New York, June 26, 1914. 
The coupons on this Company’s Twenty-Year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due July ist next, will 
paid on July ist upon ‘~~~ FS Com- 
P ice, Room 1408, nity Bu ng. 
caeatintes B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 











. WIRELESS FLASHES 


According to the report of the Do- 
minions Royal Commission which met 
in London recently the demand for do- 
mestic servants in Australia and New 
Zealand is so great that nowadays be- 
fore a ship carrying women emigrants 
sights land many of its passengers are 
engaged by wireless telegraphy. 


William Marconi has agreed with 
Signor Ernesto Nathan, Italian Com- 
missioner to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, to show at San Francisco next 
year the largest exhibit of wireless ap- 
paratus ever yet set up anywhere. Mr. 
Marconi also promises that by the time 
the exposition opens he will have per- 
fected his wireless telephone so that 
any visitor who wishes can do a little 
wireless talking. 


Greece has contracted with the Mar- 
coni Company for fourteen wireless 
field stations. Eight of these, for use in 
rough country, are to be motor-car sets 
each of 1% K. W. power and having a 
maximum range of about 250 miles. 
The rest are special 4% K. W. pack sets 


with a range of eighty miles. The masts: 


of the motor-car sets are to be seventy 
feet high, and those of the pack sets 
fifty-four feet high. 


There is now a chain of wireless sta- 
tions around the Australian coast so 
close to each other that as soon as a 
vessel gets out of the range of one it 
enters that of another. Communication, 
in fact, can be obtained in a zone of 
400 miles by day and 1500 miles by 
night from any position on the sea- 
board. Stations in the north and south 
of New Zealand and a short-range in- 
stallation at Fiji complete the system; 
and it is proposed to link the outlying 
British possessions in the South Seas. 


Announcement was made on June 


/20th that the United States Navy De- 


partment has arranged to equip at once 
its wireless station on Fire Island with 
the Telefunken wireless signal system 
for warning ships in fog. This first in- 
stallation will be an experiment to give 
the apparatus a thoro test, and if the 
Navy Department considers it a suc- 
cess the Atlantic coast will be dotted 
with other similar signal stations. The 
high power radio plant to be employed 
will flash radio waves in a circle, like 
the light rays from a lighthouse, to a 
distance of about one hundred miles. 


In some recent experiments at Leg- 
horn, Italy, to show the practicability 
of setting off mines by “wireless,” the 
control apparatus was placed in a small 
building about 2500 feet from the two 
mines to be exploded. These mines were 
submerged in the see about 400 feet 
from shore and 100 feet apart. Man- 
rico Compare, the inventor of the con- 
trol device used, exploded the mines 
separately, at an interval of two sec- 
onds. Raised ground with trees, stone 
fences and buildings obstructed the 
space between the firing apparatus and 
the mines, while several wireless sta- 
tions were in close proximity. The ex- 
periments proved that the destination 
of the waves could be fixed without in- 
terference. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ° 
A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Tuesday, June 30, 1914. 
G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1914, at the office 
of the Treasurer in New York will be 
paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. ° 


Extra Dividend on Common Stock. 

The date of payment of the extra dividend on 
the common capital stock of this Company, de- 
chared on January 8, 1914, has been postponed 
from July 1 to July 20, 1914, subject to such fur- 
ther postponements as shall be deemed necessary 
or advisable by reason of litigation. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
165 Broadway, FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, 
‘New York, N. Y. Treasurer. 

June 23, 1914. 








WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
ee stock of this Company will be paid July 
A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1914, will be paid July 30, 1914. 
Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of June’ 30, 1914. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
New York, June 24, 1914. 








REAL ESTATE 


TO RENT FOR SEASON 
GLEN RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


Nicely furnished cottage. Attractive location on knoll, fifty 
feet back from the street. Shade. Large screened porch. 
Telephone. Piano. Fine new gas range and water heater. 
Two bath rooms. Shower. Comf ble, ¢ t, delight- 
ful summer home. Low rent to responsible party. Apply to 
F. 8. EASTEY, care G. Washington Coffee Co. 
79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 











FAMILY COTTAGE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Located in the best summer residence section of Chautauqua, 
New York. Corner plot beautifully planted with shrubbery 
and native flora. pen space on three sides, views of grove 
and lake. _Tastefal interior decoration. Amply furnished for 
housekeeping. Natural gas in kitchen. First floor bath. 
Living and dining room open on veranda. Three double bed- 
rooms, two sleeping porches, bath on second floor. Servants’ 
quarters third floor. Immediate possession. Rent $450 or for 
sale. Address The Independent, or Box 452 Chautauqua, N.Y. 








AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
F. M. HOLLY REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905. 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


GRESSIONAL INFORMATION 
supplied. Fifteen years’ continuous 
official eo indexing Con- 
gressional Record. For particulars, 
address, Wm. Macon CoLeMan, 


Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 








|G) KEwaneE G 


>| 


Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants 


Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants 


Gasoline Engines — Pumping Machinery 


Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


ee 


Kewanee, Ills ey t: 


GOING AWAY? 


If you desire your address changed on our 
mailing lists, please let us know, if possible, two 
weeks or more in advance. Kindly give us your 
old as well as the new address, when writing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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ROMANCES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


‘THE American romance is in the large office buildings and the marts of trade; it is the romance of 
__ gteat achievements in commerce, in industrial leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! The 
child of the world’s nations is leading them!—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


‘The Making of a Cleanly Nation”’ 


_It is the privilege of the reporter of current affairs to 
view in wide perspective the sweep of events. Contempla- 
tion of the panorama induces appreciation of what is vital 
to the furtherance of human welfare. 

The writer of this series of stories has been impressed 
with the far-reaching benefit the public has derived from 
the periodicals of national circulation. Such publications 
through their advertising pages alone have contributed 
abundantly to the progress of the time. 

From all parts of the country have come remarkable 
stories of achievements through national periodical adver- 
tising. Many of them are written large in the business 
annals of the nation. They reflect on economic and intel- 
lectual advance. They illustrate the commercial and edu- 
cational force of magazine advertising. 

These narratives have had all the elements of romance. 
The one here presented appears to this chronicler as 
dramatic. Its stage is the United States. Its actors are 
the thousands of people of every-day life. The spectacle 
unfolded is “the making of a cleanly nation.” 

A broad statement that! It came from a business official 
who has taken an active part in this national houseclean- 
ing. And that the words are no empty boast this story 
would seem to prove. 

Forty years ago, in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, a 
young firm was manufacturing and selling porcelain-enam- 
eled kitchen utensils. The business was not largé. But the 
products were an innovation and appealed to housewives. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company thus began its 
mission of .ministering to sanitary advancement. The por- 
celain enameling as applied to kitchen appliances had 
proved satisfactory. Members of the firm conceived the 
idea that the same process might be used successfully on 
bath-tubs and other sanitary fixtures. 

This was only an idea. The manufacturers knew the 
application of an enamel coating to a metal body as large 
as a bath-tub would be costly and difficult. But, like all 
pioneers, they fought their way through handicaps. The 
story of the development of their idea is the story of the 
success of this significant industry. 

Several years of research and experiment ensued. It 
was not until 1879 that the first tubs made by the Standard 
Company, under a new process of enameling, were placed 
on the market. For a. considerable time thereafter the 
output of the concern was only two bath-tubs a day. But 
little was known of the new products, and this capacity 
was equal to the demand. 

Plumbing fixtures in use at this time were of an unsatis- 
factory, unsanitary kind. Open plumbing was unheard of 
thirty-five years ago. Stationary fixtures then were en- 
cased in woodwork of ornate designs The housewife of 
today would not countenance them Nor would they now 
be tolerated in hospitals or public buildings. 

Ten years past without bringing more than limited recog- 
nition to the manufacturers of these sanitary products. 
Their idea had been realized, but few knew of it. Then 
the company decided that this idea was big enough for the 
entire country to know about. The manufacturers had a 
vision of a new sanitary era being ushered in through the 
use of their products. 

The people of the country at large first learned of the 
“Standard Idea” twenty-five years ago. A half-page ad- 
vertisement appeared in several weekly and monthly period- 
icals of national circulation. The odvestielan was neither 
extensive nor systematic. It embodied no new advertising 
ideas. But it carried to the public a message. “Health 
depends on sanitation,” this read. And the public, then 
just awakening to a new consciousness of living problems, 
became deeply interested. The advertising was started at 
the psychological moment. It created a great subconscious 
need of these sanitary products. 

Thus was realized the hope of the manufacturers that 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published by the 


their fixtures might play an important part in sanitary 
development. The extensive sale of their products has 
gone hand-in-hand with an enormous growth in the desire 
for cleanly living during the last two decades. The ad- 
vertising of these sanitary commodities created so much 
interest that many publications printed instructive articles 
on sanitation in the home and public building. 

Forty years ago there were few houses, however luxuri- 
ous, that boasted a tub or ordinary bathing facilities. To- 
day the humble home of the mechanic or laborer has its 
comfortable and sanitary bathroom. We see sanitary prod- 
ucts everywhere in our daily life—in the store, club, hotel, 
barbership, office-building, and railroad station. These 
fixtures have removed dangers of infection and made for 
sanitation in the home, the factory, and public place. They 
have demonstrated the sanitary value of water. 

As the crusade for cleanly living advanced with the cam- 
paign of educational advertising in the national periodicals, 
the business of the company grew in leaps. ithin the 
year after the first advertisement appeared, the factory 
trebled its output and the expansion continued year after 
year. The original plant occupied two-thirds of an acre 
of ground, with buildings containing sixty thousand square 
feet of floor space. Today the “Standard” factories cover 
sixty acres, with buildings having nearly three and a half 
million square feet of floor space. 

Since the “Standard Idea” took hold, there have been 
sold over three milion “Standard” baths, a like number of 
lavatories and not less than ten million miscellaneous 
“Standard” sanitary fixtures. The combined daily capacity 
of the factories is two. thousand each of tubs, lavatories, 
and sinks, in addition to a large output of miscellaneous 
fixtures. The great demand for these goods has been 
created by magazine advertising.. The large distribution 
made it possible for the manufacturers to reduce the prices 
of their products, placing them within reach of every 
builder. 

, Eleven years after the advertising campaign in the 
national periodicals began, the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company was incorporated with a capital of five 
million dollars, which was later doubled. Before the ad- 
vertising started, the Standard Company was making only 
a few tubs a day. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century and the first 
part of the present century will go down in history as the 
most remarkable years in the progress of the world. In 
no other period has so much been accomplished toward 
improving living conditions. Ideas of: sanitation and hy- 
giene, unknown a few years ago, have become so inbred 
in our lives that were we compelled to forego them we 
should feel that we had retrogressed for centuries. 

The educational campaign carried’ on by the Standard 
Company in the national periodicals, appealing for clean- 
liness in the homes and in public and business build- 
ings, has been a whip and a stimulus to the nation. 

“Much of the sanitary progress of this country,” said 
Mr. E. F. Gregg, manager of publicity for the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, during the past four- 
teen years, “including that of National, State, and muni- 
cipal boards of health and private organizations, has been 
influenced by the educational work carried on by the Stand- 
ard Company during the past twenty-five years.” 

The national periodicals have reason to be proud of their 
part in the campaign of publicity that established a new era 
in the sanitary principles of living. As the media of ex- 
pression for the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany they contributed their own force as public educators 
in driving home the theories which these manufacturers 
were striving to impress upon the public consciousness. 
The result has been a happy one. The nation indeed has 
been made cleanly. And the pioneer and foremost workers 
to this end have been rewarded with an enormous business. 


business department of The Independent to show how magazine 


advertising is serving the public. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and !nland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 


name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 


repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 


pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Ch CEE ME cs ckctnennten 282,298,429.°0 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of protits 

CD GORD cc ccccccceccccces 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GROMER cccccceceMcocceses 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

CUR TGs xcectecnseccececes 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 


amountS tO. ...... cece eeee 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0......e.ceeees 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


22,585,640.25 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which tis 


small, there is nothing more sure and certa'n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 


income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance Comurrree 
CLARENCE H. KEL SEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may muke direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
‘ress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 

The babit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to suvport him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yleld a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Geo. E. Ide, President. 

256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














FIRST MORTGACES ON 
SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE 
Absolutely safe. Let me show 

you. Ask for list. 
PETRE 


6% 10 814 


s. J. 


E 
Court House, Russellville, Ala 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


AND ITS COST 


It appears from another letter re- 
ceived from R. F. Wood, of Hancock, 
Michigan, that I not only failed in my 
effort to make myself clear to him when 
I answered his criticism in The Inde- 
pendent of June 15, but that I have sent 
him so far astray as to cause him to 
conclude that I underrate the intelli- 
gence of my readers. I am amazed to 
find myself pointed at as the victim of 
a delusion peculiarly his own: as when 
in another letter, referring to some 
leaflets, he describes them as easy of 
understanding by high school students, 
“or by even the readers of The Inde- 
pendent.” 

But to his rejoinder to my answer. 
He tells me: 

“You would justify ‘surface results’ 
as ‘illustrating the wisdom of building 
up a large cash surrender element,’ and 
you apparently believe that anything 
deeper than the surface would be in- 
comprehensible ,to inquirers and too 
complicated for demonstration to them; 
I believe that superficial treatment is 
almost sure to be misleading and that 
a simple statement of fundamental 
facts would be entirely comprehensible 
to persons of average intelligence, and 
less confusing than the methods you 
have employed. To illustrate: On page 
230 you state that under the Whole Life 
policy the protection cost $6.18 per 
year, while in the following sentence 
you reverse yourself by precluding oth- 
er and equivalent deductions. This, I 
think, is more confusing and less com- 
prehensible than a straightforward ex- 
planation starting with bottom facts 
would be, for one certainly would have 
to go beneath the surface to explain 
away the contradiction. 

“I think it does make a vast differ- 
ence to the insured (it would to me), 
how much ‘net insurance protection he 
has the fifth, ninth, or any other year,’ 
and any man that marries after he has 
carried insurance for a few years of 
his bachelor life is the man who will 
come to a strong, lively, realization of 
that difference, if he cares for what be- 
comes of his wife and wee ones, should 
misfortune befall; if he has carried 
some form of insurance in which the 
protection has not petered out as it does 
in the endowment, he is wise; if in ad- 
dition he has been financially able to 
carry some endowment insurance, or 
build up a bank account, he is also for- 
tunate. 

“In conclusion I wish to emphasize 
my conviction, that the basic facts and 
principles of Life Insurance are not 
too complicated to explain to people 
of ordinary intelligence, and that the 
readers of The Independent are neither 
so limited in understanding nor so slow 
of perception as to require expositions 


which deal only with those figures 
which are ‘easily obvious to the in- 
surant’ and which attain only ‘surface 
results.’ ” 

What I “apparently believe,” as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Wood, and what I ac- 
tually believe happen to be two differ- 
ent things. I am fully aware now what 
it is he wants in the shape of mathe- 
matical results in life insurance; but 
I also know what information a man 
wants when he asks me a question. One 
who inquires about the general results 
under a given life insurance contract 
isn’t seeking, as it were, a chemical 
analysis—“qualitative and quantita- 
tive”’—and he neither expects nor de- 
sires an essay on actuarial science by 
way of reply. I have never set up 
either as a teacher or expounder in that 
line, and I am quite sure that only an 
infinitesimally small proportion of my 
audience would give me any attention 
if I did. 

Mr. Wood says that it makes a vast 
difference to him how much net insur- 
ance protection he has during each year 
of the period constituting the term of 
his contract. Well, it doesn’t make a 
vast difference to most people because, 
whatever amount they have, be it 
larger or smaller, they pay for, and 
they don’t pay for it unless they have 
it. If the companies they have it in 
are honestly, skilfully and economically 
managed, they have it at actual cost. 
It may be some satisfaction to a few 
men of the analytical temperament and 
mathematical attainments of Mr. Wood 
to know the cost each year, but that is 
all there is to it. What he has learned 
will not alter the facts; it will neither 
raise nor lower the cost. 

Reduced to a word, the pivot upon 
upon which this controversy turns is 
the reserve. When I say in ordinary 
language that a man with a policy of 
$1000, on which the reserve happens to 
be $300 at the time I say it, has had 
$1000 of life insurance protection, he 
challenges me: points to the $300 re- 
serve and asserts that by reason there- 
of the protection (using that word tech- 
nically) was at that time but $700, net. 
He would argue that the premium paid 
the first year was on $1000 of protec- 
tion and that in the last year it was in 
payment of but $700 of protection. But 
he forgets, or deliberately ignores, the 
fact that the premiums are level—the 
same in amount the last as in the first 
year—only because of the reserve. The 
man who objects to the influences of the 
reserve in diminishing the annual “pro- 
tective” element of a policy must turn 
to term insurance, with its constantly 
increasing premium. He will have his 
full face “protection,” but he will pay 
for it dearer and dearer every new 
term period, with no return whatever 
from his premiums unless he dies. But 
he will have had protection. In the 
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meantime he will have no trouble at all 
figuring out what it cost; all he need 
do is to add together all the premiums 
he paid, and he has his answer. 

Whether Mr. Wood thinks so or not, 
the reserve (which he would deduct in 
getting at the net “insurance protec- 
tion”) is part of the protection; and, to 
be elementary and “superficial” again, 
I will say that the proor of the asser- 
tion lies in the fact that at the terminal 
age (96) of the table upon which pre- 
miums are based, the amount of the 
reserve on a whole life policy exactly 
equals the face of the policy. 

Again: The net single premium is 
the basis for calculating annual pre- 
miums, the latter being exact mathe- 
matical equivalent of the former. The 
single premium, or its equivalent, must 


be paid in advance. The net single pre- | 


mium at each age, invested at the as- 
sumed rate of interest, equals the face 
of the policy at the end of expectancy, 
under the table. That being so, it is 
the insurance fund, the fund out of 
which death claims are paid. In other 
words, the “protection.” 

Therefore, when my critic takes this 
invested fund as something saved up 
by a policyholder, segregates it, as it 
were, treats it as a piece of private 
property, and deducts it from the face 
of the policy in an attempt to ascertain 
the annual current cost of the “pro- 
tection,” he errs. He sincerely and 
seriously insists that the “net protec- 
tion” is the difference between the re- 
serve and the face of the policy. 








Insurance Superintendent Potts, of 
Illinois, has postponed to July 10 the 
promulgation of his ruling against un- 
derwriters’ agencies or “annexes.” 

The Lorimer and Munday bank fail- 
ures in Chicago and elsewhere in IIli- 
nois will not seriously affect the finan- 
cial condition of the surety companies 
which have outstanding bonds on them. 

Last week there were several costly 
fires in New England. A conflagration 
in Salem, Massachusetts, on June 25, 
destroyed half the city, rendering 15,- 
000 persons homeless. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 


Disinterested observers of the fire in- 
surance business are speculating on 
what the fire companies will do in con- 
nection with the decision of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, affirming the right 
of Kansas to regulate rates. Up to the 
present time they have made no move 
in the matter. 


The London and Lancashire Indem- 
nity Company of New York, capital 
$750,000, paid-in surplus $375,000, has 
been organized by interests controlling 
the London and Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, to transact a general casualty 
business. 


The casualty companies with head- 
quarters in New York City, writing 
liability insurance, have been swamped 
with applications for coverage on work- 
men’s compensation risks for protection 
against the liabilities incident to the 
provisions of the new law, which goes 
into effect July 1. 











St.Louis & San Francisco Railroad Go. 


To Holders of 4% Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1951: 


The Receivers have now operated the property for over a year and no reorganization plan has 
as yet been agreed upon. They inform us that the earnings have been largely in excess of the amount 
needed to pay interest on the 4% Refunding Bonds and all charges prior thereto, including rentals on 
leased property, but that they have been applied to the physical rehabilitation of the property, the pay- 
ment of car trusts and to other capital purposes. The Court objecting to the issue of further 
Receivers’ certificates has denied the application to pay the July 1 interest, and the junior interests 
in the property, to whom has been offered the opportunity to pay such interest, have failed to pro- 
vide the necessary money. 

The undersigned Committee, which was formed early in June, 1913, and which has since kept 
in close touch with the Receivership and its affairs, has for over a year deemed it unnecessary to 
call for a deposit of bonds, but it is now of the opinion that the rights and interests of the bond- 
holders can only be adequatelysafeguarded by an immediate deposit thereof. The period of grace 
in the Deed of Trust securing the Refunding Bonds is three months, after which the principal of 
the bonds may be declared due under the terms of the Trust. 

Bonds may be deposited with the Depositaries named in the Deposit Agreement, viz., CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, in the City of New York; MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, in St. Louis, Missouri; BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT, 
in Berlin, Germany; and ASSOCIATIE CASSA, in Amsterdam, Holland. Bonds in coupon form 
must be accompanied by the coupon maturing July 1, 1914. Bonds in registered form and regis- 
istered coupon bonds must be accompanied by transfer executed by the registered owner or his 
attorney duly authorized. Certificates of Deposit will be issued by the Depositaries for the bonds 
respectively deposited with them. In due course, application will be made for listing the cer- 
tificates issued in New York on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Committee, in accordance with the provisions in that respect contained in the Deposit 
Agreement, has arranged to purchase the coupons and claims for registered bond interest due 
July 1, 1914, appertaining to the deposited Refunding Bonds, and Central Trust Company of New 
York, and Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Berlin, and Associatie 
Cassa, Amsterdam, on behalf of said Trust Company, will accordingly be prepared to pay depositors 
for their coupons upon depositcrs filing properly executed certificates in the form required by the 
United States Income Tax Law and the regulations of the Internal Revenue Department. 

Copies of the Deposit Agrcement may be obtained from the Depositaries, or from the members 
or Secretary of the Committee. For further information application may be made to the Chairman 
or Secretary of the Committee. ~ 

The Receivers are unanimously of the opinion that the Refunding Bonds are amply secured, and in 
order that this security may remain unimpaired the committee urges prompt action on the part of the 
bondholders. This Committee will neither adopt nor approve any plan of reorganization that, as 
a condition of participation therein, requires the expenses of the Committee to be paid by an 
assessmert upon the Refunding Bonds. 

Dated, New York, June 235, 1914. 


FREDERICK STRAUSS, Chairman, 

Of J. & W. Seligman & Company. 
J. N. WALLACE, 

President, Central Trust Co. of New York. 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 

President, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, 

President, Union Trust Co. of New York. 
HARRY BRONNER, 

of Hallgarten & Company. 
Cc. W. COX, 

Of Robert Winthrop & Company. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 

President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Committee. 


TOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 
CHARLES E. SIGLER, Secretary. 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 


AUTOGRAPHS ¢ sow 


& SOLD 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Iiorn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 


from a town, away from all injurious influences. 


MISALLIANCE 
——— on application to the undersigned. Refer- FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 


CEDARVALE RANCHE. Raymond, Wyoming. 


Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 HP. 
Weight 59 lbs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
, freight paid. Save Agent's profit. 


The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor. Ninth year—25,000 
in use. Guaranteed for life. Fits any 
shaped stern; has carburetor —#ot ‘‘mix- 
ing valve:’’ Three Piston Rings instead 
of One; Removab/e Phosphor Bronze 
Bearings; Solid ‘Bronze Skeg; protecting 
10% x 16 in. Propeller. Steers by Rud- 
der from any part of Boat. Water- 
cooled Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless 
| under-water Exhaust; Bronze Gear 
Water Pump; Spun-copper Water Jacket ; 
any ignition equipment desired. 


DEMAND these essentials in 
an out-board motor, or you 


won't get your money’s worth. BRENTANO’S 


Write. Today for Free Engine Book. L Sth Ave. and 27th St. New York 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 7280 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. | (= 
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THE DARK LADY 
OF THE SONNETS 
With a Treatise on 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


On Sale at All Booksellers 
and at the Publisher’s 
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“GOhe Jdeal of 
Perfection’ 

















one eminent authority says, Pears’ Soap 
realizes more closely than any other.”’ 
‘Most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
for the skin”? says another. ‘Try Pears 
yourself and you will agree that this won- 
derful and famous soap sold 


is of the highest quality in every particle. 
It cleanses thoroughly—repairs the harm 
common soaps may have done and is 
matchless for the complexion. Pears is 
economical, goes farthest, lasts longest. 
In every particular your good taste and 
your judgment will approve 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 


Ht An Ordin ary Price 


ears’ Soap 
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C A L E N D A R 





The annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California will 
be held at San Diego July 13, 14, 15 
and 16. 


A conference of the members of the 
legal division of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July 14 to 21, in order to secure the 
fullest measure of codperation and bet- 
ter mutual understanding among those 
engaged in legal work of the service. 

The American Peace Centenary 
Committee will hold a conference at 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, on July 21 
and 22, to which the governors of the 
border states and provinces will send 
delegates. The share of these govern- 
ments in the celebration of the Hundred 
Years of Peace will be the special sub- 
ject of consideration. 

.Wagner performances at Bayreuth 
this summer are scheduled as follows: 
“The Flying Dutchman, July 22 and 31; 
August 5, 11 and 19; “Parsifal,” July 
23, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 and 20; the 
“Ring,” July 25, 26, 27 and 29, and 
August 13, 15, 17 and 19. 

The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua is now in progress. Music Fes- 
tival Week is July 27-August 1. The 
Fortieth anniversary will be celebrated 
on Old First Night, August 4. Recog- 
nition Day falls on August 19. The as- 
sembly closes on August 30. 

The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-31. 

The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Semarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a_compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 


tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 

The British. Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 


The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved’ success along business lines. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 


The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal) will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, from Ninth Month, 
2d, to Ninth Month, 8th. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 

At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 

The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 


The twenty-first World Peace Con- 
gress will occur in Vienna September 
15-19. 

The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open on September 15. 

An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, Lon- 
don, till October. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open until 
October, 1914. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold _ their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 

The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume. of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 


Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 
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